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Anp so—I am to write a story—but of what and where? 
Shall it be radiant with the sky of Italy, or eloquent with the 
beau ideal of Greece? Shall it breathe odor and languor from 
the orient; or chivalry from the occident? or gaiety from France; 
or vigor from England? No—no—these are all too old—too 
story-like—too obviously picturesque forme. No—let me turn 
to my own land—my own New England—the land of bright 
fires and strong hearts: the land of deeds and not of words: the 
land of fruits and not of flowers—the land often spoken against, 
yet always respected—‘ the latchet of whose shoes, the nations 
of the earth are not worthy to unloose.’ 

Now, from this very heroic apostrophe, you may suppose that 
i have something very heroic to tell. By no means. It is mere- 
ly a little introductory breeze of patriotism, such as occasionally 
brushes over every mind, bearing on its wings the remembrance 
of all we ever loved or cherished, in the land of our early years; 
and if it should seem to be rhodomontade to any people on this 
side of the mountains, let them only imagine it to be said about 
‘Old Kentuck,’ or any other corner of the world in which they 
happened to be born, and they will find it quite rational, and 
to the point. 

But as touching our story, it is time to begin. Did you ever 
see the little village of Newbury, in Connecticut? I dare say 
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you never did; for it was just one of those out-of-the-way places 
where nobody ever came, unless they came on purpose—a green 
little hollow—wedged like a bird’s nest between half a dozen 
high hills, that kept off the wind and kept out foreigners; so 
that the little place was as straitly ‘ sui generis’ as if there were 
not another in the world. The inhabitants were all of that 
respectable old standfast family who make it a point to be born, 
bred, married, die, and be buried, all in the self same spot. There 
were just so many houses, and just so many people lived in 
them; and nobody ever seemed to be sick or to die either—at 
least, while I was there. ‘The natives grew old, till they could 
not grow any older, and then they stood still, and dasted from 
generation to generation. ‘There was, too, an unchangeability 
about all the externals of Newbury. Here was a red house, 
and there was a brown house, and across the way was a yellow 
house; and there was a straggling rail fence or a tribe of mul- 
len stalks between. ‘The parson lived here, and squire Moses 
lived there. and deacon Hart lived under the hill, and Messrs. 
Nadab and Abihu Peters lived by the cross-road, and the old 
‘widder’ Smith lived by the meeting-house, and Ebenezar 
Camp, kept a shoemaker’s shop on one side, and Patience Mose- 
ly kept a milliner’s shop in front; and there was old Comfort 
Scran who kept store for the whole town, and sold ax-heads, 
brass thimbles, liquorice ball, fancy handkerchiefs, and every 
thing else you can think of. Here too, was the general post- 
office, where you might see letters marvellously folded, directed 
wrong side upward, stamped with a thimble, and superscribed to 
some of the Dollys, or Pollys, or Peters, or Moseses, aforenamed, 
ornotnamed. For the rest, as tomanners, morals, arts and scicn- 
ces, the people in Newbury always went to their parties at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and came home before dark, always 
stopped all work the minute the sun was down on Saturday 
night, always went to meeting on Sunday, had a school-house 
with all the ordinary inconveniences, were in neighborly char- 
ity with each other, read their bibles, feared their God, and 
were content with such things as they had—the best philosophy, 
after all. Such was the place into which master James Benton 
made an eruption in the year eighteen hundred and no matter 
what. Now this James is to be our hero; and he is just the 
hero for a sensation; at least so you would have thought, if you 
had been in Newbury the week after his arrival. Master 
James was one of those whole-hearted energetic yankees, who 
rise in the world as naturally as cork docs in the water. He 
possessed a great share of that characteristic national trait, so 
happily denominated ‘ cuteness,’ which signifies an ability to do 
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every thing without trying, and to know every thing without 
learning, and to make more use of one’s ignorance than other 
people do of their knowledge. This quality in James was 
mingled with an elasticity of animal spirits, a buoyant cheer- 
fulness of mind, which though found in the New England char- 
acter, perhaps as often as any where else, is not ordinarily re- 
garded as one of its distinguishing traits. 

As to the personal appearance of our hero, we have not 
much to say of it—not half so much as the girls in Newbury 
found it necessary to remark, the first Sabbath that he shone 
out in the meeting-house. ‘There was a saucy frankness of 
countenance, a knowing roguery of eye, a joviality and prank- 
ishness of demeanor, that was wonderfully captivating, espe- 
cially to the ladies. 

It is true that Master James had an uncommonly comfortable 
opinion of himself, a full faith that there was nothing in crea- 
tion, that he could not learn, and could not do; and this faith 
was maintained with an abounding and triumphant joyfulness, 
that fairly carried your sympathies along with him, and made 
you feel quite as much delighted with his qualifications and 
prospects, as he felt himself. There are two kinds of self-sufli- 
ciency—one is amusing, and the other is provoking. His was 
the amusing kind. It seemed in truth to be only the buoyancy 
and overflow of a vivacious mind, delighted with every thing 
that is delightful, in himself or others. He was always ready 
to magnify his own praise, but quite as ready to exalt his neigh- 
bor, if the channel of discourse ran that way: his own perfec- 
tions being more completely within his knowledge, he rejoiced 
in them more constantly; but if those of any one else came with- 
in the same range, he was quite as much astonished and edified 
as if they had been his own. 

Master James, at the time of his transit to the town of New- 
bury, was only eighteen years of age; so that it was difficult to 
say which predominated in him most—the boy, or the man. The 
belief that he could, and the determination that he would, be 
something in the world, had caused him to abandon his home, and 
withall his worldly effects tied in a blue cotton pocket handker- 
chief, to proceed to seek his fortune in Newbury. And never did 
stranger in yankee village rise to promotion with more unpar- 
alleled rapidity, or boast a greater plurality of employment. 
He figured as schoolmaster all the week, and as chorister on 
Sundays, and taught singing and reading in the evenings, besides 
studving Latin and Greek—nobody knew when—with the min- 
ister; thus fitting for college; while he seemed tobe doing every 
thing else in the world, besides. 
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James understood every art and craft of popularity, and 
made himself mightily at home in all the chimney corners of 
the region round about; knew the geography of every body’s 
cider-barrel and apple-bin—helping himself and every one else, 
therefrom, with all bountifulness—rejoicing in the good things 
of this life, devouring the old ladies dough-nuts and pumpkin- 
pies, with most flattering appetite, and appearing equally to 
relish every body and thing that came in his way. 

The degree and versatility of his acquirements was truly 
wonderful. He knew all about arithmetic and history; and all 
about catching squirrels and planting corn; made poetry, and 
hoe-handles, with equal celerity; wound yarn and took out 
grease spots for old ladies, and made nosegays and nicknacks 
for young ones; caught trout Saturday afternoons and discussed 
doctrines on Sundays, with equal adroitness and effect. In short 
Mr. James moved on through the place 

‘ Victorious, 
Happy and glorious,’ 


welcomed and privileged by every body in every place; and 
when he had told his last ghost story, and fairly flourished him- 
self out of doors, at the close of a long winter’s evening, you 
might see the hard face of the good man of the house still 
phosphorescent with his departing radiance, and hear him ex- 
claim in a paroxysm of admiration, that ‘ Jemeses’ talk re’ely 


did beat all—that he was sartinly most a miraculous cre’tur!’ 

It was wonderfully contrary to the buoyant activity of Master 
James’ mind, to keep a school. He had, moreover, so much of 
the boy and the rogue in his composition, that he could not be 
strict with the iniquities of the curly pates, under his charge; 
and when he saw how determinately every little heart was boil- 
ing over with mischief and motion, he felt in his soul more dis- 
posed to join in and help them to a regular frolic, than to lay 
justice to the line, as was meet. This would have made a sad 
case, had it not been that the activity of the master’s mind com- 
municated itself to his charge, just as the reaction of one brisk 
little spring, will fill a manufactory with motior; so that there 
was more of an impulse towards study in the golden goodnatur- 
ed day of James Benton, than in the time of all that went 
before or came after him. 

But when ‘school was out,’ James’ spirits foamed over as 
naturally as a tumbler of soda-water, and he could jump over 
benches, and burst out of doors, with as much rapture as the 
veriest little elf in his company. Then you might have seen 
him stepping homeward, with a most felicitous expression of 
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countenance, occasionally reaching his hand through the fence 
for a bunch of currants, or over it after a sunflower, or bursting 
into some back yard to help an old lady empty her wash tub, 
or stopping to pay his devoirs to aunt this, or mistress that—for 
James well knew the importance of the ‘ powers that be, and 
always kept the sunny side of the old ladies. 

We shall not answer for James’ general flirtations, which 
were sundry and manifold; for he had just the kindly heart 
that fell in love with every thing in feminine shape that came 
in his way, and if he had not been blessed with an equal facul- 
ty for falling out again, we do not know what ever would have 
become of him. But at length he came into an abiding cap- 
tivity, and it is quite time that he should; for having devoted 
thus much space to the illustration of our hero, it is fit we should 
do something in behalf of our heroine; and therefore we must 
beg the reader’s attention while we draw a diagram or two, 
that will assist him in gaining a right idea of her. 

Do you see yonder brown house, with its broad roof sloping 
almost to the ground on one side, and a great unsupported sun- 
bonnet of a piazza shooting out, over the front door? You must 
often have noticed it; you have seen its tall well-sweep, relieved 
against the clear evening sky, or observed the feather beds and 
bolsters, lounging out of its chamber windows, on a still sum- 
mer morning; you recollect its gate, that swung with a chain 
and a great stone; its pantry window, latticed with little brown 
slabs, and looking out upon a forest of bean-poles. You re- 
member the zephyrs that used to play among its pea-brush, and 
shake the long tassels of its corn patch, and how vainly any 
zephyr might essay to perform similar flirtations with the con- 
siderate cabbages, that were solemnly vegetating, near by. 
Then there was the whole neighborhood of purple-leaved beets, 
and feathery carrots and parsnips; there were the billows of 
gooseberry bushes rolled up by the fence, interspersed with 
rows of quince trees, and far off in one corner, was one little 
patch penuriously devoted to ornament, which flamed with mar- 
igolds, poppies, snappers, and four-o’clocks. Then there was a 
little box by itself with one rose geranium in it, which seemed 
to look around the garden as much like a stranger as a French 
dancing-master in a yankee meeting-house. 

That is the dwelling of uncle Timothy Griswold. Uncle 
Tim, as he was commonly called, had a character that a painter 
would sketch for its lights and contrasts, rather than its syme- 
try. He wasachesnut burr, abounding with briers without, 
and with substantial goodness within. He had the strong- 
grained practical sense, the calculating worldly wisdom, of his 
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class of people in New England; he had too a kindly heart, 
but the whole strata of his character was crossed by a vein of 
surly petulance, that half way between joke and earnest, colored 
every thing that he said and did. 

If you asked a favor of uncle Tim, he generally kept you ar- 
guing half an hour, to prove that you really needed it, and to 
tell you that he could not all the while be troubled with helping 
one body or another, all which time you might observe him 
regularly making his preparations to grant your request, and 
see by an odd glimmer of his eye, that he was preparing to let 
you hear the ‘conclusion of the whole matter, which was 
* well—well—I guess—I’ll go on the hul/l—I ‘spose I must at 
least’—so off he would go and work while the day lasted, and 
then wind up witha farewell exhortation ‘ not to be a’ callin’ on 
your neighbors when you could get along without.’ If any of 
uncle Tim’s neighbors were in any trouble, he was always at 
hand to tell them ‘that they should’nt a’ done so, that ‘ it was 
strange they could’nt had more sense,’ and then to close his ex- 
hortations by laboring more diligently than any, to bring them 
outof their difficulties, groaning in spirit meanwhile that folks 
would make people so much trouble. 

‘Uncle Tim, father wants to know if you will lend him your 
hoe to-day?’ says a little boy, making his way across a corn field. 

‘ Why dont your father use his own hoe” 

‘Our’n is broke.’ 

‘Broke? how came it broke?’ 

‘I broke it yesterday, trying to hit a squirril.’ 

‘What business had you to be hittin’ squirrils with a hoe? 
say?” 

‘But father wants to borrow yours.’ 

‘Why dont he have that mended? It’s a great pester to 
have every body usin’ a body’s things.’ 

‘Well, I can borrow one somewhere else, I suppose,’ says 
the suppliant. After the boy has stumbled across the ploughed 
ground and is fairly over the fence, uncle Tim calls— 

‘ Halloa, there, you little rascal! what you goin’ off without 
the hoe for?’ 

‘I did’nt know as you meant to lend it.’ 

‘I did’nt say I would’nt, did I? Here, come and take it— 
stay—I’ll bring it, and do you tell your father not to be a’ let- 
tin’ you hunt squirrils with his hoes next time.’ 

Uncle Tim’s household consisted of aunt Sally his wife, and 
an only son and daughter; the former, at the time our story 
begins, was at a neighboring literary institution. Aunt Sally 
was precisely as clever, as easy to be entreated, and kindly in 
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externals, as her help-mate was the reverse. She was one of 
those respectable pleasant old ladies, whom you might often 
have met on the way to church on a Sunday, equipped with a 
great fan, and a psalm-book, and carrying some dried orange 
peel, or a stalk of fennel, to give to the children if they were 
sleepy in meeting. 

She was as cheerful and domestic as the tea-kettle that sung 
by her kitchen fire, and slipped along among uncle Tim’s an- 
gles and peculiarities, as if there never was any thing the mat- 
ter in the world; and the same mantle of sunshine seemed to 
have fallen on Miss Grace, her only daughter. 

Pretty in her person, and pleasant in her ways, endowed 
with native selfpossession and address, lively and chatty, hav- 
ing a mind and will of her own, yet goodhumored withal, Miss 
Grace was a universal favorite. It would have puzzled a city 
lady to understand how Grace, who never was out of Newbury 
in her life, knew the way to speak and act, and behave, on all 
occasions, exactly as if she had been taught how. She was just 
one of those wild flowers which you sometimes may see waving 
its little head in the woods, and looking so civilized and garden- 
like, that you wonder if it really did come up and grow there by 
nature. She was an adept in all household concerns, and there 
was something amazingly pretty in her energetic way of bust- 
ling about, and ¢ putting things to rights.’ Like most yankee 
damsels, she had a longing after the tree of knowledge, and 
having exhausted the literary fountains of a district school, she 
fell to reading whatsoever came in her way. ‘True, she had 
but little to read; but what she perused, she had her own 
thoughts upon, so that a person of information, in talking with 
her, would feel a constant wondering pleasure to find that she 
had so much more to say of this, and that, and the other thing, 
than he expected. 

Uncle Tim, like every one else, felt the magical brightness 
of his daughter; and was delighted with her praises, as might 
be discerned, by his often finding occasion to remark that * he 
did’nt see why the boys need to be all the time a’ comin’ to see 
Grace—for she was nothing so extror’nary—after all.’ About 
all matters and things at home, she generally had her own way, 
while uncle Tim would scold and give up, with a regular good 
grace that was quite creditable.’ 

‘Father, says Grace, ‘I want to have a party, next week.’ 

‘ You shant go to havin’ your parties, Grace. 1 always have 
to eat bits and ends a fortnight after you have one, and I wont 
have it so.” And so uncle Tim walked out, and aunt Sally and 
Miss Grace, proceeded to make the cake and pies for the party. 
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When uncle Tim came home, he saw a long army of pies 
and rows of cakes on the kitchen table. 

*‘ Grace—Grace—Grace, I say! What is all this here flum.- 
mery for?’ 

‘Why, it is fo eat, father, said Grace with a goodnatured 
look of consciousness. 

‘Uncle Tim tried his best to look sour; but his visage began 
to wax comical as he looked at his merry daughter, so he said 
nothing, but quietly sat down to his dinner. 

‘Father, said Grace, after dinner, * we shall want two more 
candlesticks next week.’ 

‘Why! can’t you have your party with what you’ve got?’ 

‘ No, father—we want two more.’ 

‘I cant afford it Grace—there’s no sort of use on’t—and you 
shant have any.’ 

‘Oh, father; now do,’ said Grace. 

‘I wont neither, said uncle Tim, as he sallied out of the 
house, and took the road to Comfort Scran’s store. 

In half an hour he returned again, and fumbling in his 
pocket and drawing forth a candlestick, levelled it at Grace. 

‘ There’s your candlestick.’ 

‘ But, father, I said I wanted two.’ 

‘Why! cant you make one do? 

*No, I cant—I must have two.’ 

‘ Well, then—there’s t?other,—and here’s a fol-de-rol for you 
to tie round your neck.’ So saying, he bolted for the door and 
took himself off with all speed. It was much after this fashion 
that matters commonly went on in the brown house. 

But having tarried long on the way, we must proceed with 
our main story. : 

James thought Miss Grace was a glorious girl, and as to what 
Miss Grace thought of Master James, perhaps it would not 
have been developed, had she not been called to stand. on the 
defensive for him, with uncle Tim. For from the time that the 
whole village of Newbury began to be wholly given unto the 
praise of Master James, uncle Tim set his face as a flint against 
him, from the laudable fear of following the multitude. He 
therefore made conscience of stoutly gainsaying every thing 
that was said in his favor, which as James was in high favor 
with aunt Sally, he had frequent opportunities to do. 

So when Miss Grace perceived that uncle Tim did not like 
our hero as much as he ought to do, she of course was bound 
to like him well enough to make up for it. Certain it is, that 
they were remarkably happy in finding opportunities of being 
acquainted—that James waited on her, as a matter of course, 
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from singing school, that he volunteered making a new box for 
her geranium on an improved plan, and above all, that he was 
remarkably particular in his attentions to aunt Sally, a stroke 
of policy, which showed that James had a natural genius for 
this sort of matters. Even when emerging from the meeting 
house, in full glory, with flute and psalm book under his arm, 
he would stop to ask her how she did, and if it was cold weather 
he would carry her foot stove, all the way home from meeting, 
discoursing upon the sermon and other useful matters, as aunt 
Sally observed, ‘ in the pleasantest, prettiest way that ever ye 
see.’ This flutewas one of the crying sins of James in the eyes of 
uncle Tim; James was particularly fond of it, because he had 
learned to play on it by intuition, and on the decease of the 
old pitchpipe, which was slain by a fall from the gallery, he took 
the liberty to introduce the flute in its place. For this and other 
sins, and for the good reasons above named, uncle Tim’s coun- 
tenance was not towards James, neither could he be moved to 
him-ward by any manner of means. 

To all aunt Sally’s good words and kind speeches, he had 
only to say that ‘he did’nt like him—that he hated tosee him 
a’ manifesting and glorifying there in the front gallery Sun- 
days, and a’ acting every where, as if he was master of all—he 
did’nt like it,and he would’nt.’ But our hero was no whit cast 
down or discomfited by the malcontent aspect of uncle Tim. 
On the contrary, when report was made to him of divers of his 
hard speeches, he only shrugged his shoulders with a vastly 
satisfied air, and remarked that ‘he knew a thing or two, forall 
that.’ 

‘Why, James, said his companion and chief counsellor, 
‘do you think Grace likes you?’ 

‘I dont know,’ said our hero, with a comfortable appearance 
of certainty. 

‘But you can’t get her James, if uncle Tim is cross about it.’ 

‘Fudge! I can make uncle Tim like me, if I’ve a mind to 
try.’ 

% Well, then, Jim, you'll have to give up that ’are flute of 
yours, I tell ye now.’ 

‘Faw, sol, law; I’ll make him like me, and my flute too.’ 

‘Why, how’ll ye do it” 

‘Oh, I'll work it,’ said our hero. 

‘ Well, Jim, I tell you now, you dont know uncle Tim, if you 
say so—for he’s jist the settest crittur in his way that ever ye 
see.’ 

‘I do know uncle Tim, tho’, better than most folks—he’s no 
more cross than I am, and as to his being set, you’ve nothing to 
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do but make him think he’s in his own way when he’s in yours— 
that’s all.’ 

‘Well, said the other, * but ye see I dont believe it.’ 

‘And Ill bet you a grey squirrel, that I’ll go there this very 
evening, and get him to like me and my flute both, said James. 

Accordingly, the late sunshine of that afternoon shone full 
on the yellow buttons of James, as he proceeded to the place 
of conflict. It was a bright, beautiful evening. A thunder- 
storm had just cleared away, and the silver clouds lay rolled up 
in masses around the setting sun; the rain-drops were sparkling 
and winking to each other over the ends of the leaves, and all 
the blue-birds and robins, breaking forth into song, made the 
little green valley as merry asa musical box. 

James’ soul was always overflowing with that kind of poetry 
which consists in feeling unspeakably happy; and it is not to be 
wondered at, considering where he was going, that he should 
feel in a double ecstacy on the present occasion. He stepped 
gaily along, occasionally springing over a fence to the right, to 
see whether the rain had swollen the trout-brook, or to the left, 
to notice the ripening of Mr. Somebody’s water-melons—for 
James always had an eye on all his neighbors matters, as well 
as his own. 

In this way he proceeded, till he arrived at the picket fence 
that marked the commencement of uncle Tim’s ground. Here 
he stopped to consider. Just then, four or five sheep walked up 
and began also to considera loose picket, which was hanging 
just ready to drop off—and James began to look at the sheep. 
‘Well, mister,—said he, as he observed the leader judiciously 
drawing himself through the gap—tin with you—just what I 
wanted’—and having waited a moment, to ascertain that all the 
company were likely to follow, he ran with all haste towards 
the house, and swinging open the gate, pressed all breathless 
to the door. 

* Uncle Tim, there’s four or five sheep in your garden’—uncle 
Tim dropped his whetstone and scythe. 

‘Tl drive ’em out, shant 1” said our hero, and with that, he 
ran down the garden alley, and made a furious descent on the 
enemy; bestirring himself, as Bunyan says, ‘ lustily and with 
good courage,’ till every sheep had skipped out much quicker 
than he skipped in, and then springing over the fence, he seiz- 
ed a great stone and nailed on the picket so effectually, that no 
sheep could possibly encourage the hope of getting in again. 
This was all the work of a minute; and he was back again, but 
so exceedingly out of breath, that it was necessary for him to 


stop a moment and rest himself. Uncle Tim looked ungra- 
ciously satisfied. _ 
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‘What under the canopy set you to scampering so,’ said 
he; ‘I could a’ driv’ out them critturs myself!’ 

‘If you’re at all particular about driving ’em out yourself, I 
can let ’em in again, said James, 

Uncle Tim looked at him with an odd sort of twinkle in the 
corner of his eye. 

* Spose I must ask you to walk in, said he. 

* Much obliged,’ said James, ‘ but I am in a great hurry.’ 
So saying, he started in very business-like fashion toward the 
gate. 

*You’d better jest stop a minute.’ 

‘Cant stay a minute.’ 

‘I dont see what possesses you to be all the while in sicha 
hurry; a body would think you had all creation on your shoul- 
ders!’ 

‘ Just my situation, uncle Tim,’ said James, swinging open 
the gate. 

* Well, at any rate, have a drink of cider, cant ye?’ said un- 
cle Tim, who was now quite engaged to have his own way in 
the case. 

James found it convenient to accept this invitation, and uncle 
Tim was twice as goodnatured as if he had staid in the first of 
the matter. 

Once fairly forced into the premises, James thought fit to for- 
get his long walk and excess of business, especially as about 
that moment, aunt Sally and Miss Grace returned from an 
afternoon call. You may be sure that the last thing these 
respectable ladies looked for, was to find uncle ‘Tim and Master 
James, tete-a-tete, over a pitcher of cider, and when, as they 
entered, our hero looked up with something of a mischievous 
air, Miss Grace, in particular, was so puzzled that it took her 
at least a quarter of an hour to untie her bonnet strings. But 
James stayed and acted the agreeable to perfection. First he 
must needs go down into the garden to look at uncle Tim’s 
wonderful cabbages, and then he promenaded all around the 


corn patch, stopping every few moments and looking up with» 


an appearance of great gratification, as if he never saw such 
corn in his life; and then he examined uncle Tim’s favorite 
apple tree, with an expression of wonderful interest. 

‘T never!’ he broke forth, having stationed himself against 
the fence opposite to it. 

* What kind of a tree is that, uncle Tim” 

‘It’s a bell-flower, or somethin’ another,’ said uncle Tim, 
somewhat mollified. 
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*Why—where did you get it? I never saw such apples!’ 
said our hero, with his eyes still fixed on the tree. 

Uncle Tim pulled up a stalk or two of weeds and threw 
them over the fence, just to show that he did not care any thing 
about the matter, and then he came up and stood by James. 

‘°Ta’nt nothin’ so remarkable, as 1 know on,’ said he. 

Just then, Grace came to say that supper was ready. Once 
seated at table, it was astonishing to see the perfect and smiling 
assurance with which our hero continued his addresses to uncle 
Tim. It sometimes goes a great way towards making people 
like us, to take it for granted that they do already, and upon 
this principle James proceeded. He talked, laughed, told sto- 
ries, and joked with the most fearless assurance; occasionally 
seconding his words by looking uncle Tim in the face witha 
countenance so full of goodwill as would have melted any snow 
drift of prejudices in the world. 

James also had one natural accomplishment, more courtier- 
like than all the diplomacy in Europe; and that was, the gift 
of feeling a real interest for any body, in five minutes; so that 
if he began to please in jest, he generally ended in earnest. With 
all the simplicity of his own mind, he had a natural tact for 
seeing into others, and watched their motions with the same 
delight with which a child gazes at the wheels and springs ofa 
watch, to ‘see what it will do.’ 

The rough exterior and latent kindness of uncle Tim, was 
quite a spirit-stirring study; and when tea was over, as he and 
Grace happened to be standing together in the front door, he 
broke forth, 

*I do really like your father, Grace!’ 

‘Do you, really?’ said Grace. 

* Yes, Ido. He has something in him, and I like him all 
the better for having to fish it out.’ 

‘Well, I hope you will make him like you, said Grace, un- 
consciously, and then she stopped and looked a little abashed. 

James was too well bred to see this, or look as if Grace meant 
any more than she said—a kind of breeding not always attend- 
ant on more fashionable polish—so he only answered, 

‘I think I shall, Grace! tho’ I doubt whether I can get him 
to own it.’ 

*He’s the kindest man that ever was,’ said Grace; * and he 
always acts as if he was ashamed of it.’ 

James turned a litile away, and looked at the bright evening 
sky, which was glowing like a calm golden sea; and over it, was 
the silver new moon, with one little star to hold the candle for 
her. He shook some bright drops off from a rose bush near by, 
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and watched to see them shine as they fell, while Grace stood 
very quietly waiting for him to speak again. 

‘Grace,’ said he, at last, ‘ k am going to college this fall.’ 

*So you told me yesterday,’ said Grace, drily. 

James stooped down over Grace’s geranium, and began to 
busy himself with pulling off all the dead leaves, remarking in 
the meanwhile, 

‘And if I do get him to like me, Grace, will you like me 
too?” 

‘TI like you now, very well,’ said Grace. 

‘Come, Grace, you know what J mean,’ said James, looking 
steadfastly at the top of the apple-tree. 

‘Well—I wish then you would understand what / mean, 
without my saying any more about it,’ said Grace. 

‘Oh! to be sure I will, said our hero, looking up with a very 
intelligent air; and so, as aunt Sally would say, the matter was 
settled with ‘no words about it.’ 

Now shall we narrate how our hero, as he saw uncle Tim ap- 
proaching the door, had the impudence to take out his flute, and 
put the parts together, screwing it round and fixing it with great 
composure ? 

‘Uncle Tim,’ said he, looking up, ‘this is the best flute that 
most ever I saw.’ 

‘I hate them tooting critturs,’ said uncle Tim, snappishly. 

*I declare! I wonder how you can!’ said James, ‘ for I do 
think they exceed—’ 

So saying, he put the flute to his mouth and ran up and down 
a long flourish. 

‘There! what you think of that? said he, looking in uncle 
Tim’s face with much delight. 

Uncle Tim turned and marched into the house, but soon 
faced to the rightabout and came out again. 

James was fingering *‘ yankee doodle’—that appropriate na- 
tional air for the descendants of the puritans. 

Uncle Tim’s patriotism began to bestir itself; and now if it 
had been any thing, as he said, but ‘ that ’are flute’-—as it was, 
he looked more than once at James’ fingers. 

* How under the sun could you learn to do that?’ said he. 

‘Oh, it’s easy enough,’ said James, proceeding with another 
tune, and having played it through, he stopped a moment to 
examine the joints of his flute; and in the meantime, addressed 
uncle Tim—‘ You cant think how grand this is for pitching 
tunes—I always pitch the tunes Sunday with it.’ ‘ Yes; but I 
dont think it’s a right and fit instrument for the Lord’s house,’ 
said uncle Tim. 
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‘Why not? it’s only a kind of a long pitch pipe, you see,’ 
said James; ‘and seeing the old one is broken, and this will 
answer, I dont see why it is’nt better than nothing.’ 

* Why, yes, it may be better than nothing,’ said uncle Tim; 
‘but as I always tell Grace and my wife, it ’aint the right kind 
of instrument after all; it ’aint solemn.’ 

‘Oh, solemn!’ said James, ‘ that’s acording to how you work 
it—see here now.’ 

So saying, he struck up old hundred, and proceeded through 
it with great perseverance. 

‘There now,’ said he. 

‘Well, well—I dont know but it is,’ said uncle Tim; * but 
as I said at first, I dont like the look of it in a meetin’.’ 

‘But yet, you really think it’s better than nothing,’ said 
James, * for you see, I could’nt pitch my tunes without it.’ 

‘Maybe tis,’ said uncle Tim; ‘ but that ’ant sayin’ much.’ 

This, however, was enough for Master James, who soon after 
departed, with his flute in his pocket, and Grace’s last words 
in his heart; soliloquizing as he shut the gate, ‘there now, I 
hope annt Sally wont go to praising me; for just so sure as she 
does, I shall have it all to do over again.’ 

James was right in his apprehension. Uncle Tim could be 
privately converted, but not brought to open confession; and 
when the next morning, aunt Sally remarked in the kindness 
of her heart— 

‘Well, I always knew you would come to like James’—uncle 
Tim only responded, ‘ who said I did like him? 

‘But I’m sure you seemed to like him last night.’ 

‘Why, I could’nt turn him out o’ doors, could I? I dont 
think nothin’ of him but what I always did.’ 

But it was to be remarked, that uncle Tim contented him- 
self at this time, with the mere general avowal, without running 
it into particulars, as was formerly his wont. It was evident 
that the ice had begun to melt, but it might have been a long 
time in dissolving, had not collateral incidents assisted. 

It so happened that about this time, George Griswold, the 
only son before referred to, returned to his native village, after 
having completed his theological studies at.a neighboring insti- 
tution. It is interesting to mark the gradual development of 
mind and heart, from the time that the white-headed, bashful 
boy, quits the country village for college, to the period when 
he returns, a formed and perfect man, to notice how gradually 
the rust of early prejudices begins to cleave from him—how 
his opinions, like his handwriting, pass from the cramped and 
limited forms of a country school, into that confirmed and char- 
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acteristic style which is to mark the man for life. In George, 
this change was remarkably striking. He was endowed by 
nature with uncommon acuteness of feeling, and fondness for 
reflection: qualities as likely as any, torender a child backward 
and uninteresting in early life. 

When he left Newbury for college, he was a taciturn and a 
parently phlegmatic boy, only evincing sensibility by blushing, 
and looking particularly stupified, whenever any body spoke to 
him. Vacation after vacation passed, and he returned more 
and more an aitered being; and he who once shrunk from the 
eye of the deacon, and was ready to die if he met the minister, 
now moved about among the dignitaries of the place, with all 
the composure of a superior being. 

It was only to be regretted, that while the mind improved, 
the physical energies declined, and that every visit to his home, 
found him paler, thinner, and less prepared in body, for the 
sacred profession to which he had devoted himself. But now 
he was returned, a minister—a real minister, with a right to 
stand in the pulpit and preach; and what a joy and glory to 
aunt Sally—and to uncle Tim, if he were not ashamed to 
own it. 

The first Sunday after he came, it was known far and near, 
that George Griswold was to preach; and never was a more 
ready and expectant audience. 

As the time for reading the first psalm approached, you might 
see the white-headed men turning their faces attentively towards 
the pulpit; the anxious and expectant old women, with their 
little black bonnets, bent forward to see himrise. There were 
the children looking, because every body else looked; there was 
uncle Tim, in the front pew, his face considerately adjusted; 
there was aunt Nally, seeming as pleased as a mother could 
seem, and Miss Grace, lifting her sweet face to her brother, 
like a flower to the sun; there was our friend James, in the 
front gallery, his joyous countenance a little touched with so- 
briety and expectation—in short, a more embarrassingly atten- 
tive audience, never greeted the first effort of a young minister. 
Under these circumsiances, there was something touching in 
the fervent self-forgetfulness which characterized the first exer- 
cises of this morning—something which moved every one in the 
house. 

The devout poetry of his prayer, rich with the orientalism of 
scripture, and eloquent with the expression of strong, yet chas- 
tened emotion, breathed over his audience like music, bushing 
every one to silence, and beguiling every one to feeling. In 
the sermon, there was the strong intellectual nerve, the con- 
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stant occurrence of argument and statement, which distinguish- 
es a New England discourse; but it was touched with li e, by 
the intense, yet halfsubdued feeling, with which he seemed to 
utter it. Like the rays of the sun, it enlightened and melted 
at the same moment. 

The strong peculiarities of New England doctrine, involving 
as they do, all the dark machinery of mind, all the mystery of 
its divine relations and future progression, and all the tremen- 
dous uncertainties of its eternal good or ill, seemed to have 
dwelt in his mind, to have burned in his thoughts, to have wres- 
tled with his powers, and they gave to his manner, the fervency, 
almost, of another world; while the exceeding paleness of his 
countenance, and a tremulousness of voice that seemed to spring 
from bodily weakness, touched the strong workings of his mind 
with a pathetic interest, as if the being so early absorbed in an- 
other world, could not be long for this. 

When the services were over, the congregation dispersed 
with the air of people who had felt rather than heard; and all 
the criticism that followed, was similar to that of old deacon 
Hart—an upright, shrewd man—who, as he lingered a mo- 
ment at the church door, turned and gazed with unwonted 
feeling at the young preacher. 

‘ He’s a blessed cre’tur!’ said he, the tears actually making 
their way to his eyes; ‘I ha’nt been so near heaven this many 
aday. He’s a blessed cre’tur of the Lord—that’s my mind 
about him!’ 

As for our friend James, he was at first sobered, then deeply 
moved, and at last, wholly absorbed by the discourse; and it 
was only when meeting was over, that he began to think 
where he really was. 

‘Well, said he, ‘I never was so sure I had a soul before; 
Pll bea different man! I know I will.’ 

With all his versatile activity, James had a greater depth of 
mental capacity than he was himself aware of, and he began to 
feel a sort of electric affinity for the mind that had touched him 
in a way so new, and when he saw the mild minister standing 
at the foot of the pulpit stairs, he made directly towards him. 

‘Ido want to hear you talk more,’ said he, with a face fall 
of earnestness; ‘may I walk home with you?’ 

‘It’s a long and warm walk,’ said the young minister, smiling. 

‘Oh, I dont care for that, if it does not trouble you,’ said 
James; and leave being gained, you might have seen them 
slowly passing along under the trees, James pouring forth all 
the floods of inquiry which the sudden impulse of his mind had 
brought out, and supplying his guide with more questions and 
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problems for solution, than he could have gone through with in 
a month. 

‘I cannot answer all your questions now, said he, as they 
stopped at uncle Tim’s gate. 

* Well, then, when will you?’ said James, eagerly. ‘* Let me 
come home with you to-night?’ 

The good man smiled assent, and James departed so full of 
new thoughts, that he passed Grace without even seeing her. 
From that time, a friendship commenced between the two, 
which was a beautiful illustration of the aflinity of opposites. 
It was like a friendship between morning and evening—all 
freshness and sunshine on one side, and all genfleness and peace 
on the other. 

The young minister, worn by long-continued ill-health, by the 
fervency of his own feelings, and the gravity of his own reas- 
onings, found pleasure in the healthful buoyancy of a youthful, 
unexhausted mind, while James felt himself sobered and made 
better by the moonlight tranquility of his friend. It is one mark 
of a superior mind, to understand and be influenced by the 
superiority of others, and this was the case with James. The 
ascendency which his new friend acquired over him was unlim- 
ited, and did more in a month, towards consolidating and devel- 
oping his character, than all the four years course of a college. 
Our religious habits are likely always to retain the impression 
of the first seal which stamped them, and in this case it was a 
peculiarly happy one. The calmness, the settled purpose, the 
mild devotion of his friend, formed a just alloy to the cnergetic 
and reckless buoyancy of James’ character, and awakened in 
him a set of perceptions, without which, the most vigorous mind 
must be incomplete. 

The effect of the ministrations of the young pastor, in awaking 
attention to the subjects of his calling in the village, was 
marked, and of a kind which brought pleasure to his own heart. 
But like all other excitement, it tends to exhaustion, and it was 
not long before he sensibly felt the decline of the powers of 
life. To the best-regulated mind, there is something bitter in 
the relinquishment of projects for which we have been long and 
laboriously preparing, and there is something far more bitter in 
crossing the long-cherished expectations of friends. All this, 
George felt. He could not bear to look on his mother, hanging 
on his words and following his steps with eyes of almost childish 
delight; on his singular father, whose whole earthly ambition 
was bound up in his success, and think how soon the ‘candle 
of their old age’ must be put out. When he returned from a 
successful effort, it was painful to see the old man, so evidently 
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delighted, and so anxious to conceal his triumph, as he would 
seat himself in his chair, and begin with— 

‘George, that ’are doctrine is rather of a puzzler; but you 
seem to think you’ve got the run on’t. I should re’ly like to 
know what business you have to think you know better than 
other folks about it;’ and though he would cavil most courage- 
ously at all George’s explanations, yet you might perceive through 
all, that he was inly uplifted, to hear how his boy could talk. 

1f George was engaged in argument with any one else,he would 
sit by, with his head bowed down, looking out from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, with a shamefaced satisfaction, very unusual 
with him. Expressions of affection from the naturally gentle, 
are not half sotouching as those which are forced out from the 
hard-favored and severe; and George was affected, even to 
pain, by the evident pride and regard of his father. 

* He never said so much to any body before, thought he, ‘and 
what will he do if I die” 

In such thoughts as these, Grace found her brother engaged 
one still autumn torning, as he stood leaning against the 
garden fence. 

‘ What are you solemnizing here for, this bright day, brother 
George?’ said she, as she bounded down the alley. 

The young man turned and looked on her happy face witha 
sort of twilight smile. 

‘How happy you are, Grace!’ said he. 

‘To be sure | am! and you ought to be, too, because you are 
better.’ 

*I am happy, Grace—that is, I hope I shall be.’ 

‘ You are sick, I know you are,’ said Grace; ‘ you look worn 
out! oh, I wish your heart could spring once, as mine does.’ 

‘I am not well, dear Grace, and I fear I never shall be,’ 
said he, turning away, and fixing his eyes on the fading trees 
opposite. 

‘Oh, George! dear George! dont, dont say that; you’ll break 
all our hearts,’ said Grace, with tears in her own eyes. 

‘ Yes—but it’s true, sister; I dont feel it on my own account 
so much as-———— * However,’ he added, ‘ it will all be the same 
in heaven.’ . 

It was but a week after this, that a violent cold hastened the 
progress of debility into a confirmed malady. He sunk very 

fast. Aunt Sally, with the self-deceit of a fond and cheerful 
heart, thought every day that ‘ he would be better,’ and uncle 
Tim resisted conviction with all the obstinate pertinacity of his 
character, while the sick man felt that he had not the heart to 
undeceive them. 
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James was now at the house every day, exhausting all his 
energy and invention in the case of his friend; and any one 
who had seen him in his hours of recklessness and glee, could 
scarcely recognize him as the being whose step was so careful, 
whose eye so watchful, whose voice and touch were so gentle, 
as he moved around the sick bed. But the same quickness 
which makes a mind buoyant in gladness, often makes it gentlest 
and most sympathetic in sorrow. 

It was now nearly morning in the sick room. George had 
been restless and feverish all night, but towards day he fell into 

_a light slumber, and James sat by his side, almost holding his 
breath, lest he should waken him. It was yet dusk, but the 
sky was brightening with a solemn glow, and the stars were be- 
ginning to disappear—all, save the bright and morning one, 
which, standing alone in the east, looked tenderly through the 
casement, like the eye of our Heavenly Father, watching over 
us when all earthly friendships are fading. 

George awoke witha placid expression of countenance, and 
fixing his eyes on the brightening sky, murmured faintly, 

‘The sweet, immortal morning sheds 
Its blushes round the spheres.’ 

A moment after, a shade passed over his face, he pressed 
his fingers over his eyes, and the tears dropped silently on his 
pillow. 

‘George! dear George!’ said James, bending over him. 

‘It’s my friends—it’s my father—my mother’—said he, 
faintly. 

* Jesus Christ will watch over them,’ said James, soothingly. 

* Oh, yes, I know he will; for He loved his own, which were 
in the world; he loved themuntothe end. But—I am dying— 
and before I have done any good.’ 

‘Oh, do not say so, said James—think—think what you 
have done, if only for me! God bless you for it! God will 
bless you for it—it will follow you to heaven—it will bring me 
there. Yes, I will do as you have taught me! I will give my 
life, my soul, my whole strength to it; and then, you will not 
have lived in vain.’ 

George smiled and looked upward; ‘his face was as that of 
an angel,’ and James, in his warmth, continued— 

‘It is not Jalone who can say this: we all bless you; every 
one in this place blesses you; you will be had* in everlasting 
remembrance by some hearts here, J know.’ 

‘ Bless God!’ said George. 

‘We do,’ said James. ‘ J bless him that I ever knew you; we 
all bless him, and we love you, and shall forever.’ 
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The glow that had kindled over the pale face of the invalid 
again faded as he said, 

* But, James, I must, I ought to tell my father and mother—I 
ought to, and how can I? 

At that moment the door opened, and uncle Tim made his 
appearance. He seemed struck with the paleness of George’s 
face; and coming to the side of the bed, he felt his pulse, and 
laid his hand anxiously on his forehead, and clearing his voice 
several times, inquired ‘if he did’nt feel a little better.’ 

‘ No, father,” said George; then taking his hand, he looked 
anxiously in his face,and seemed to hesitate a moment— father,’ | 
he began, * you know that we ought to submit to God.’ 

There was something in his expression at this moment, which 
flashed the truth into the old man’s mind; he dropped his son’s 
hand with an exclamation of agony, and turning quickly, left 
the room. 

‘Father! father! said Grace, trying to rouse him, as he 
stood with his arms folded by the kitchen window. 

‘Get away, child,’ said he, roughly. 

‘Father, mother says breakfast is ready.’ 

‘I dont want any breakfast,’ said he, turning short about. 
‘Sally, what are you fixing in that ’are little porringer? 

‘Oh, it’s only a little tea for George—’twill comfort him up 
and make him feel better, poor fellow.’ 

* You wont make him feel better—he’s gone,’ said uncle Tim, 
hoarsely. 

* Oh, dear heart! no! said aunt Sally. 

* Be still a contradicting me; I wont be contradicted all the 
time by nobody! The short of the case is, that George is goin’ 
to die just as we’ve got him ready to be a minister and all; and 
I wish to pity I was in my grave myself, and so,—-said uncle 
Tim, as he plunged out of the door and shut it after him. 

It is well for man, that there is one Being who sees the suf- 
fering heart as zt is, and not as it manifests itself through the 
repellancies of outward infirmity; and who perhaps feels more 
for the stern and wayward, than for those whose gentler feelings 
win for them human sympathy. With all his singularities, there 
was in the heart of uncle Tim, a depth of religious sincerity; 
but there are few characters where religion does any thing more 
than struggle with natural defect, and modify what would else 
be far worse. . 

In this hour of trial, all the native obstinacy and pertinacity 
of the old man’s character rose, and while he felt the necessity 
of submission, it seemed impossible to submit; and thus re- 
proaching himself, struggling in vain to repress the murmurs of 
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nature, repulsing from him all external sympathy, his mind was 
‘ tempest-tost, and not comforted.’ 

It was on the still afternoon of the following sabbath, that 
he was sent for, in haste, to the chamber of his son. He en- 
tered, and saw that the hourwas come. The family were all 
there; Grace and James, side by side, bent over the dying one, 
and his mother sat afar off, with her face hid in her apron, ‘that 
she might not see the death of the child.’ The aged minister 
was there, and the Bible lay open before him. The father 
walked to the side of the bed. He stood still, and gazed on 
that face now brightening with ‘ life and immortality. The 
son lifted up his eyes: he saw his father—smiled, and put out 
his hand. ‘I am glad you are come,’ said he. * Oh, George— 
to the pity, dont! dont smile on me so! I know what is coming 
—lI have tried and tried, and I cant—I eant have it so’—and 
the old man sunk by the side of the bed—he covered his face— 
his frame shook—and he sobbed audibly. The room was still 
as death—there was none that seemed able to comfort him. 
At last, the son repeated in a sweet, but interrupted voice, those 
words of man’s best Friend: * Let not your heart be troubled; 
in my Father’s house are many mansions.’ 

* Yes—but I cant help being troubled—lI suppose the Lord’s 
will must be done—but it'll A7// me.’ 

‘Oh, father, dont—dont break my heart,’ said the son, much 
agitated. ‘I shall see you again in heaven, and you shall see 
me again; and then “your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no 
man taketh from you.” ’ 

‘I never shall get to heaven, if I feel as I do now,’ said the 
old man. ‘I cannot have it so.’ 

The mild face of the sufferer was overcast. ‘I wish he saw 
all that Ido, said he, in a low voice; then looking towards the 
minister, he articulated, * Pray for us.’ 

They knelt in prayer. It was soothing, as real prayer al- 
ways must be; and when they rose, every one seemed more 
calm. But the sufferer was exhausted—-his countenance changed 
—he looked on his friends—there was a faint whisper— Peace 
I leave with you’-—and he was in heaven. 

We need not dwell on what followed. The seed sown by 
the righteous, often blossoms over their grave; and so was it 
with this good man: the words of peace which he spake unto 
his friends while he was yet with them, came into remem- 
brance after he was gone; and though he was laid in the grave 
with many tears, yet it was with softened and submissive hearts. 

‘ The Lord bless him,’ said uncle Tim, as he and James were 
standing, last of all, over the grave. ‘I believe my heart ’s gone 
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to heaven with him; and I think the Lord really did know what 
was best, after all.’ 

Our friend James seemed now to become the support of the 
family, and the bereaved old man unconsciously began to trans- 
fer to him, the affections that had been left vacant. 

‘ James,’ said he to him, one day, ‘I suppose you know that 
you are about the same to me as a son.’ 

‘I hope so, uncle Tim, said James, kindly. 

‘Well, well, you'll go to college next week, and none 0’ y’r 
keepin’ school, to get along. I’ve got enough to bring you safe 
out—that is, if you'll be car’ful and stiddy.’ 

James knew the heart too well, to refuse a favor in which 
the poor old man’s mind was comforting itself; he had the self- 
command to abstain from any extraordinary expressions of grat- 
itude, but took it kindly, as a matter of course. 

‘Dear Grace, said he to her, the last evening before he left 
home, ‘I am changed; we both are altered, since we first knew 
each other; and now I am going to be gone a long time, but I 
am sure’ 

He stopped to arrange his thoughts. 

‘ Yes, you may be sure of all those things that you wish to 
say, and cannot,’ said Grace. 

‘ Thank you,’ said James; then looking thoughtfully, he added: 

‘God help me. _ I believe I have mind enough to be what I] 
mean to; but whatever I am or have, shall be given to God and 
my fellow-men; and then, Grace, your brother in heaven will 
rejoice over me.’ 

*‘ I believe he does now,’ said Grace. ‘God bless you, James; 
I don’t know what would have become of us, if you had not 
been here.’ 

* Yes, you will live to be like him, and to do more good,’ she 
added, her face brightening as she spoke, till James thought she 
really must be right. 

* * * * * * * 

It was five years after this, that James was spoken of as an 
eloquent and successful minister in the town of C , and 
was settled in one of its most influential villages. Late one 
autumn evening, a tall, bony, hard-favored man was observed 
making his way into the outskirts of the place. 

* Halloa, there!’ he called to a man over the other side of a 
fence, ‘what town is this ere?” 

‘It’s Farmington, sir.’ 

‘Well, I want to know if you know any thing of a boy of 
mine that lives here? 

‘A boy of yours—who?’ 
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‘Why, I’ve got a boy here, that’s livin’ on the town, and I 
thought I’d jest look him up.’ 

‘I don’t know any boy that’s livin’ on the town; what’s his 
name?’ 

‘Why,’ said the old man, pushing his hat off from his fore- 
head,‘ I believe they call him James Benton.’ 

‘ James Benton! why that’s our minister’s name.’ 

‘Oh, wal, 1 believe he is the minister, come to think on’t. 
He ’s a boy o’ mine tho’. Where does he live?’ 

‘In that white house, that you see set back from the road 
there, with all those trees round it.’ 

At this instant, a tall, manly-looking person approached from 
behind. Have we not seen that face before? It is a touch 
graver than of old, and its lines have aimore thoughtful signifi- 
cance; but all the vivacity of James Benton sparkles in that 
quick smile, as his eye falls on the old man. 

‘I thought you could not keep away from us long,’ said he, 
with the prompt cheerfulness of his boyhood, and laying hold 
of both uncle Tim’s hard hands. 

They approached the gate; a bright face glances past the 
window, and in a moment, Grace is at the door. 

‘Father! dear father!’ 

‘You'd better make believe be so glad,’ said uncle Tim, his 
eyes glistening as he spoke. 

‘Come, come, father; I’m used to authority in these days,’ 
said Grace, drawing him toward the house, ‘so no disrespectful 
speeches—and now I shall fall upon and seize this great coat, 
and away with your hat, and then you must sit down in this 
great chair.’ 

‘So, ho! Miss Grace,’ said uncle Tim; ‘ you are at your old 
tricks, ordering round as usual. Well, if I must, I must;’ so 
down he sat. 

‘Father, said Grace, as he was leaving them, after a few 
days stay, ‘it’s thanksgiving-day next month, and you and 
mother must come and stay with us.’ 

Accordingly, the following month found aunt Sally and uncle 
Tim by the minister’s fire-side, delighted witnesses of the 
thanksgiving presents which a willing people were pouring in; 
and the next day, they had once more the pleasure of seeing a 
son of theirs in the sacred desk, and hearing a sermon that every 
body said was the ‘ best he ever preached;’ and it is to be 
remarked, by-the-bye, that this was the standing commentary 
on all James’ discourses, so that it was evident that he was 
‘going on unto perfection.” 

‘ There ’s a great deal that ’s worth havin’ in this ere life, 
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a’ fer all,’ said uncle Tim, as he sat musing over the coals of the 
bright evening fire of that day; ‘ that is, if we’d only take it 
when the Lord lays it in our way.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said James, ‘and let us only take it as we should, and 
this life will be cheerfulness, and the next fulness of joy.’ 





For the Western Monthly Magazine. 
THE LOST PILOT. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD, 


Mariners! mariners! what will ye do? 
The distant, fathamless deep ye’ve crossed ; 

Your rock-bound coast has appeared to view; 
And what will ye do? for your pilot ’s lost! 


He that has hastened through surge and foam, 
And reef and shallow so freely past, 

To give you succor, and bring you home, 
Your faithful pilot, is gone, at last! 


His trusty boat has her trust betrayed ; 

Her master is done with the sail and oar; 
And he, low under the tide is laid, 

Who guided his thousands safe to shore. 


He took his life in his ready hand, 
And, hurrying forth your lives to save, 
And to bring you in to your native land, 
He rushed, himself, to a watery grave. 


On earth’s broad bosom, no verdant turf 
Was marked for him, in his final rest; 
The deep green sea and her curling surf 
Have pillowed his head, and wrapped his breast. 


The waves o’er which he would lightly skim, 
When many a peril for you was run, 

Are sounding a requiem over him, 
And wailing the sorrowful deed they’ve done. 


Who, now, will come out to your wildered bark, 
With a brother’s heart, with an eagle’s eye, 

And a pilot’s hand, when the heavens are dark, 
And blast and billow are strong and high? 


Oh! there ’s one, who the deep can smooth, 
And hush the winds, who will still be nigh; 

List! and your trembling hearts he’ll soothe, 
With * Mariners, be of good cheer, *tis I.’ 


Trust him, while crossing life’s stormy sea! 
In every peril he’ll give you aid; 

At Jordan’s waters he then will be, 
And say, ‘It is I, be not afraid!’ 


Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
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J ON NOVEL WRITING. 


Tue subject of novel writing has been selected, for discus- 
sion, under the supposition that no topic would be more univer- 
sally popular. Although this branch of literature is forbidden 
ground to many, there are few who do not read novels either 
openly, or by stealth, either in obedience to the dictates of their 
own judgments, or in disobedience to the commands of those 
who control their conduct. There are some who neglect 
occasionally to read their Bibles, but there are not many, who 
omit a favorable opportunity for indulging in the perusal of an 
agreeable fiction. However critics and moralists may differ as 
to the effect of such compositions upon the mind, they are in 
fact read by every class of society—the learned and the illiter- 
ate, the refined and the vulgar, the religious and the worldly. 
There is no time, nor place, in which novels are not read, unless 
it be at church: at sea and on land—at home and abroad—in 
the steam boat or the hotel—in the parlor or the kitchen—the 
novel is the most constant companion. The scholar, fatigued 
with dry researches into the deep wells of truth, wanders into 
the regions of romance; the man of business, wearied with the 
toils of the day, solaces himself with a novel; the traveller 
carries a volume of Scott or Bulwer in his pocket, and the senti- 
mental of both sexes are said to find the luxuries of the pillow 
greatly enhanced, by the companionship of a new novel. A 
novel is supposed to give speedier flight to the dull hours of a 
rainy day, or a gloomy evening: it is read by daylight, by 
candlelight, and by moonlight,—with spectacles, and without— 
by every age, sex, and condition. 

Whatever then, may be the difference of opinion, in respect 
to the tendency of such writings, it is not the part of wisdom to 
overlook that which occupies so large a portion of the attention 
of the reading world. The existence of such books, their vast 
number, their fascinating character, and their pervading popu- 
larity, are facts; and their powerful influence upon every ramifi- 
cation of civilized society, and over every province of the vast 
region of cultivated mind, is an inference fairly deducible from 
those facts. Fictions have been resorted to in all nations and 
for almost every purpose. Poetry revels in fiction, and philos- 
ophy has not disdained its aid. Ingenious tales have been 
written to illustrate many of the sciences, and the most solemn 
truths of religion and morality have been disclosed in well- 
imagined fables. It is not contended that truth thus adminis- 
tered is the naked truth; but it is obvious that rational minds, 
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engaged in the highest and holiest purposes of benevolence, 
have deemed it expedient to address the intellect and the con- 
science through the imagination. 

Talents of the highest order have been engaged in the 
production of this species of composition; and so interesting is 
the employment, that some writers of the most eminent abilities 
and profound research, have been allured from more abstruse 
studies to labor in this delightful field. Dr. Johnson, whe was 
both a good and a great man, gave it the sanction of his name; 
Goldsmith is more widely known as the author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, than through the medium of any of his other works; 
Hannah More, though not successful as a novelist, employed 
some of the hours of her useful life, in this species of composi- 
tion. Miss Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott have probably 
been among the greatest benefactors of the age. 

That which has employed in its production the highest ener- 
gies of such gifted minds, which occupies the attention of so 
large a portion of the human race, and which mingles its stream 
with the literature of every country, and the classics of every 
living language, is surely an object worthy of serious investi- 
gation. It cannot be put down bya sneer, or frowned into 
insignificance by authority. We live in an age of free inquiry, 
when nothing connected with the action of the human mind, is 
thought too sacred to be examined by the light of reason, or too 
trifling for critical analysis. 

But what is a novel? Iam not disposed to consider under 
this head, the whole region of fiction; for this would include all 
poetry, and carry us back to the days of Homer. Nor am I 
willing to embrace in this disquisition all prose fictions; for this 
would include some history, and not a small number of scientific 
treatises, which are not only fictions, and prose fictions, but the 
most prosy of all fictions. Neither would I number among 
novels, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a work of the highest order 
of imagination, and whose author has been pronounced by com- 
petent authority to be inferior in genius only to Milton. But 
what shall we say of Telemachus, of Robinson Crusoe, of Gul- 
liver’s travels, of Don Quixote, which bear the form of novels, 
but are yet anomalous productions, not coming within the usual 
scope of this species of writing? Perhaps it may come in my 
way to notice some of these incidentally, as I pass along; but I 
wish to be understood as confining my remarks to what are pop- 
ularly called novels and romances, in the language of the 
present day. 

It is not my intention to adyocate, or condemn, this species 
of composition. The only object will be to survey the field 
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historically, to endeavor to trace the origin of this branch of 
literature, to observe its progress, and point out a few of its 
prominent features. In doing this, I shall borrow freely from 
such writers as are within my reach, claiming no other merit 
than that of compiling according to the best of my judgment. 

Scarcely a vestige of thisspecies of writing is to be found in 
the literature of Greece and Rome. The imaginative powers 
of the ancients seem to have been directed entirely to eloquence, 
poetry, the drama, and the fine arts. Perhaps they had not a 
sufficient perception of the enjoyments of domestic life, to relish 
such recitals) The wars, and the political tumults, in which 
they were continually engaged, would afford subjects for poetry, 
their public games gave birth to the drama; but the personal 
adventures and loves of their heroes were not sufliciently exciting 
for a people whose passions were never at rest. It may also 
be remarked, that before the invention of printing, and when 
the art of penmanship was confined to a few, nothing would be 
perpetuated and handed down to posterity, but that which was 
highly esteemed. The ancients have accordingly transmitted 
to us, their history, poetry, philosophy, eloquence, and dramatic 
productions: if they produced works which they held in less 
estimation, they have perished. But the most plausible reason, 
why those fanciful and imaginative nations did not cultivate this 
sort of writing, seems to me to be, that the peculiar relations of 
society which have since produced it, did not then exist. The 
spirit of chivalry, the thirst for personal adventure, the extrava- 
gant adoration of woman, and the tendencies of the feudal 
system, had not at that period become developed. 

This species of composition belongs to modern literature. It 
is probably of oriental origin. The Arabian Nights are said 
to contain true pictures of eastern opinions, life, and manners, 
while the tales are wrought up with exquisite skill, with great 
exuberance of imagination, yet with remarkable felicity of 
style; and the perfection to which these beautiful creations had 
been brought, when those nations first became known to Euro- 
peans, shows that it had long been practised. 

The Moors, or Saracens, invaded Spain in the year 711, and 
were then advanced in refinement beyond any people of Europe. 
The most ancient remains of architecture, music, and poetry, 
existing in Spain, are attributed to this people, who held the 
fairest parts of southern Europe for nearly four hundred years. 

The caliph Haroun al Raschid, who is so often mentioned 
in the Arabian tales, lived as early as the year eight hundred 
and two, contemporary with Charlemagne, and was a patron 
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In eight hundred and forty-six the Saracens destroyed the 
Venilian fleet, and besieged Rome. 

They afterwards overrun Italy, and carried their arms beyond 
Spain into various parts of Europe. 

In nine hundred and forty-one they introduced the figures of 
arithmetic into Europe. 

They were brave and chivalrous, voluptuous and somewhat 
refined; they lived in an age of rapine and bloodshed, but 
appear to have been susceptible of the softer emotions, and 
possessed of lively imaginations. ? 

The age of chivalry succeeded; and when love and war 
were the business of mankind; when knightserrant rode about 
the world in search of adventures, and ladies were shut in 
castles, the art of writing romances began to be practised. 

The earliest fictions in Europe are traced to the Troubadours, 
who flourished from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. 
These were bards who spent their whole time in composing 
songs and romances, which they sung or recited in the presence 
of warriors and high-born damsels. But they must not be 
confounded with the Trouvéres, who were the inventors of 
the heroic romance in the form in which we have received it. 
The romances of chivalry, were of three distinct classes; the 
first embraces the Court of Arthur, king of England, and 
the Knights of the Round-table; in the second are placed the 
Amadises, the distant successors of the former; in the third we 
are presented at the court of Charlemagne and his Paladins. 

It is curious to contrast these productions with the Arabian 
tales, referring them both, as we may, to comparatively rude 
ages in the literature of their respective countries, and most 
probably to periods nearly contemporary. The European 
invention is rude, extravagant, and deficient in imagination; the 
oriental fiction, though also extravagant, is rich, glowing, and 
highly imaginative. The one is filled with genii, with palaces 
of surpassing magnificence, and gardens rich in beauty and 
melody—with the luxury of oriental softness, and the pomp of 
oriental splendor—the other abounds in terrible but coarse 
conceptions—in wicked enchanters, giants, dwarfs, and fiery 
dragons. In the latest productions of the Trouvéres, however, 
there is a mixture of oriental imagination, which enables us to 
form some idea of the date and extent of our obligations to 
Arabian literature. 

The Troubadours and Trouvéres wrote chiefly in verse. 
The existence of such a class of men, at the period in which 
they lived, is one of the most singular incidents in history. 
That in an age of war and violence, an age of adventurous 
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daring and hardy exploit, when muscular strength and valor 
were the only qualities of manhood which won respect, there 
should be a class of individuals engaged in intellectual pursuits, 
seems to be surprising. We can hardly imagine an inducement 
sufficiently strong to actuate men to pursue an employment, 
so little honored in a rude age, so little in coincidence with the 
spirit of the times, when the only path to fame led through the 
dangers of the battle field, and when even the ordinary principle 
of self-defence rendered it necessary for every gentleman to be 
armed, atid to be skilled in the use of warlike weapons. And 
the fact becomes more interesting, when we remark how com- 
paratively few, even in this age of light and knowledge, are 
willing to devote themselves to intellectual pursuits, to endure 
the toil, the self-denial, and the obloquy, which have always 
attended a life of intellectual labor, and to be satisfied with the 
meager rewards which crown even the most successful mental 
exertions. But it is one of the many proofs which history 
affords of the buoyancy of mind, of its superiority over mere 
physical power, of its tenacity, its indestructible energy—that 
we behold it thus bursting forth, in every age, under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. Like the orbs of heaven, it may 
be obscured, but not extinguished. In the midst of ignorance, 
of barbarism, of superstition, of war, of avarice, whether 
surrounded by the gloom of apathy, or the storms of human 
passion, we behold the steady beams of philosophy, or the 
brilliant effulgence of imagination, bursting into light,sometimes 
as a solitary star, sometimes as a_ brilliant constellation. And 
we become satisfied that the intellectual power which is thus 

roof against all circumstances, however adverse, must eventu- 
ally become the pervading and governing principle of human 
nature. 

The most ancient writings which may be at all assimilated 
with our novels, are those of Boccacio, and other Italians of the 
fourteenth century. Boccacio, who was contemporary with 
Politian, Tasso, and Ariosto, is entitled to the merit of having 
formed the Italian prose. He participates with Petrarch in the 
honor of communicating to his age an enthusiasm for the 
ancients, which had the effect of changing the studies and taste 
of Europe. He revived the study of the Greek language, 
which had been abandoned, and was himself so imbued with 
the spirit of ancient literature, that in all his works there is 
found a curious mixture of the two mythologies, pagan and 
christian. The Decameron of this writer, is a series of tales, 
which are said to contain true pictures of life, and to exhibit 
in this respect an improvement upon the imperfect legends 
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which preceded it. It therefore forms of itself an era in the 
history of prose fiction. Shakspeare has given immortality to 
the tales of the Italians, by adopting many of them into the 
plots of his plays. 

It may be inferred that this species of composition was first 
permanently engrafted upon our literature by the Italians, from 
the circumstance that the word novel, is derived from an Italian 
word of similar sound. 

The romances of the middle ages are supposed to represent 
faithfully, as far as they go, the manners of those early stages of 
society. The writers did not enter minutely into the study of 
the heart, or the springs of human action; nor did they inquire 
into the economy of life in its humbler sphere. They treated 
only of the brave and beautiful. And indeed there was little 
else of which to treat, for life was then very monotonous, and the 
forms of human existence presented one unvaried aspect. The 
hero was always in love, or in war; individual peculiarities had 
little room for development, and the ladies were fair copies of 
each other. 

But meager as it is in some respects, the old heroic romance, 
has high claims to consideration. It is a venerable relic of 
past ages—a valuable record of the spirit of the times. It 
gives us not only a faithful representation of the mixture of 
ferocity and courtesy, of hostility to man and submission to 
woman, of abject superstition clinging to the forms of religion, 
while it renounced its spirit and practice; but presents us also 
with pictures of domestic life, interesting to the contemplative 
reader. ‘The heroine was reared in seclusion, and passed her 
lime in unimproving dignified solitude, surrounded by armed 
men with whom she had little intercourse, and by dependants 
who knew no law but her will; until she appeared at a tourna- 
ment, or was introduced by an adventure to some redoubted 
knight, whose life from that moment is dedicated to the’ arduous 
task of forcing all mankind to acknowledge the pre-eminence 
of her peerless beauty. As neither of them are much encum- 
bered with mental resources, or moral scruples, the progress of 
the narrative is conducted by auxiliary adventures, in which the 
knight displays his combattiveness on every suitable occasion, 
and the lady cultivates with tender care the little sprig of 
ideality which nature planted in her delicate bosom. The 
courage of the hero, and the constancy of the damsel, the only 
virtues which they have to boast of, are magnified to the proper 
dimensions of gigantic heroism; the one is immortalized for her 
fidelity to the only gentleman who has access to her apartments, 
and the other for killing every one who disputes his claim to the 
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only lady who will submit to his addresses. Their domestic 
hours are sufficiently monotonous. The lady solaces the pangs 
of absence, by the tones of her lute, which we suspect had about 
as many tones asa melodious jewsharp, or by walking on the 
battlements; and the hero soothes the toils of warlike adventure, 
by the softer fatigues of the galliard, or the luxuries of the feast; 
but there is no intellectual intercourse, no discussing of mental 
or moral philosophy; and in the pleasant history of Amadis de 
Gaul, when the company had eaten and drank as much as was 
convenient, and probably more than was strictly temperate, we 
are told that they ‘called in the joculars who made them all 
manner of sports,’ and passed their royal and knightly hours, in 
observing pranks that would disgrace the boys in our streets. 
Coarse as are these contemporary drawings, they are supposed 
to be faithful, and are valuable as conveying information not to 
be found in history. 

And here we must slightly notice the monastic system, which 
gave a peculiar tinge to the manners and history of that age, 
by placing power in the hands of men, who under the garb of 
religion, not only grasped at political dontination, but were the 
domestic spies who inspected the affairs of every family, and 
pryed into the secret thoughts of every individual. Their 
religious houses formed a kind of penitentiary system for the 
solitary confinement of refractory damsels, who were guilty of 
the sin of not being handsome enough to be sought in wedlock 
by their equals, or of being too handsome to be willing to marry 
in obedience to parental or spiritual authority. The agency 
of the monks is interwoven with all the legends of war and 
love; it pervaded the whole circle of human affairs; the priest 
was seen on the battle field, in the hall of festival, and in the 
lady’s bower; he was the confessor of the warrior, the confidant 
of the lady, the companion of the king and the peasant, the 
adviser of every individual. Without the tales of romance, we 
should have a very imperfect conception of the character of 
the priesthood of that day, and of its influence upon society, for 
nearly all of graver history was written by the churchmen 
themselves, who carefully concealed their own frivolities, their 
vices, their political intrigues, and domiciliary despotism. 

It is also true that many of the minute details connected with 
the crusades, which are scarcely alluded to in contemporary 
history, have been handed down in the legends and ballads of 
romance. And there is no point in the annals of man, which 
affords a subject of more interesting contemplation, than that 
union of fanaticism and military ardor, which allured myriads 
of heroic men to foreign lands, to fight for the honor of the 
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cross—enduring dangers and privations the most unheard, 
expending their whole fortunes, leaving their homes unprotected, 
and their countries subject to invasion. Yet we recognize in 
these mad enterprises, the instrumentality of Providence in 
ameliorating the condition of mankind. The immense destruc- 
tion of life, and waste of property, among the higher orders, 
weakened their power,and gave a fatal blow to the feudal 
system. In the absence of the haughty barons, the hands of 
kings were strengthened, the bands of the people were loosened. 
Distant countries were explored, and made known to each 
other; foreign luxuries were introduced and became necessaries, 
and commerce began to be practised. Many run to and fro, 
and knowledge was increased. But we must pass on, to the 
proper subject of inquiry. 

The Spanish school of romances, although it extended down 
to a later period, may properly be mentioned here, as it differs 
in nothing from the great mass of the books of chivalry. Indeed 
we suppose the Spaniards to have been among the earliest of 
European nations in which this art was cultivated. They were 
probably the first, if that honor is not due to the Moors, who 
carried the spirit of knighterrantry to a high degree of per- 
fection—or as some would express it, who carried out its usages 
to supreme absurdity. For this is exactly one of the cases, in 
which there is but a step between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous. We admire the courage, the self-devotion, the disinter- 
estedness, the courtesy, and the physical hardihood of the 
knight; their deeds excite our respect, and even wonder; 
while their sentiments are often so pucrile, and the ultimate 
purpose of their actions so insignificant, as to call forth no other 
feeling than that of contempt. 

The earliest specimen of the Spanish romance is in the ballad 
form; and the fragments of their poetry which have come down 
to us*from an early age, are among the most beautiful of ancient 
European productions. Spain has preserved her ancient cus- 
toms and modes of thought, in greater purity than any other 
modern nation. The nationality of the Spaniards, and the 
geographical position of their country, to which that nationality 
is in many respects owing, have preserved, even down to the 
present day, many of the characteristics of the age of chivalry. 
The respect and devotion with which females are treated, are 
quite remarkable. It is still a customary salutation to say, ‘I 
kiss your feet, my lady.’ A woman is a sacred object, and the 
very meanest Spaniard would shrink with horror, from the 
slightest outrage committed towards a female. And éven when 
feminine passjon becomes ungentle, and the wife or mistress 
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honors her humble servant with a blow, the universal consola- 
tion is in the adage, ‘white hands can nevey offend.’ Even 
within the last century, it was customary in many of the 
southern provinces of Spain, for a gentleman to bend on one 
knee whenever a lady addressed him. Spanish song, and their 
drama, are crowded with incidents, and beautiful sketches and 
sentiments, founded on the extraordinary influence of women, 
The power of beauty, and the divinity of kings, are the two 
great subjects of the Spanish stage. 

These hints enable us to form a tolerable idea of what must 
have been the character of their romances, had we not any 
other more direct evidence; but the admirable satire of Cer- 
vantes has erected an imperishable monument upon which the 
character of chivalry is written in such bold relief that itcannot 
be mistaken. 

And here I pause to inquire what would be the state of our 
knowledge of national character, and domestic life, in the 
early periods of modern history, had we been destitute of the 
light supplied by poetry and romance? If our knowledge of 
the infancy of European society was drawn solely from the 
brief chronicles of history, the dull pedantic annals of the. 
monk, the dry polemic homilies of the fathers, it would comprise 
only the chronology of a few great political events: the birth, 
the accession, and the death of kings; the bloody career of the 
conqueror, the intolerance of the bigot, and the faith of the 
martyr; the rise and fall of kingdoms; the few prominent 
incidents which lie exposed upon the surface of the great ocean 
of time—while all the under currents, all the arcana, all the 
beautiful and complex phenomena of human thought and action, 
would lie concealed. The light of history is like that shed 
upon a distant landscape by the setting sun, whose last rays are 
glittering upon the highest summits of the mountain, upon a 
few aspiring peaks that tower above the surrounding scenery, 
while it leaves the valley and plain enveloped in shade. It is 
the province of elegant literature to light up the humbler and 
more attractive scenes that lie below, to disclose the abodes of 
men, and the business of life; to exhibit man in his domestic 
and social relations, to display asin a picture, the thought, the 
action, the pains, the pleasures of mortality. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DUTY OF WOMEN, 


BY A WESTERN LADY. 


In all countries, the moral and political condition of woman, 
may be considered as an index of society; and the character 
of a nation is intimately connected with the veneration paid to 
her rights. Woman is still, throughout the rest of the world, 
more the attendant than the companion of man; but in our 
happy land of equal privileges, liberty of conscience, and free- 
dom of the press, we are more justly estimated,—and possess a 
dignified, respectable influence, in which neither a soulless 
submission, nor an irrational self-confidence, is exhibited. Edu- 
cation is shedding its enlightening rays upon the mind, and a 
system of general instruction diffusing its blessings through 
every class.) Women are uniting with men in the noble cause 
of banishing oppression, vice, and ignorance, from the earth— 
and with the blessing of heaven, intelligence and virtue will 
soon become triumphant. 

In the present cra of universal reform, the prejudices of 
preceding ages can scarcely be comprehended. We might 
portray a dark period of woman’s history, and assert, that she 
had not become a sharer in the march of mind; that the ‘ tone 
of female society,’ was stilla * focus of folly,—‘ a court where 
fashion and personal vanity are the presiding deities.’ But 
should we presume to utter such an unjust aspersion upon the 
character of our sex in relation to its present state in our 
country, who would believe us? An intellectual woman is no 
longer placed under the ban of prejudice. Let the names of 
More, Edgworth, De Sevigne, De Stael, Cottin, Opie, Sigour- 
ney, Hemans, and many others distinguished for genius and 
virtue, animate our hopes, and encourage us to imitate their 
high example; and let us honor with a pure and holy sentiment, 
that benevolent system of philosophy, which is elevating woman 
to the station in society, originally assigned her by Infinite 
Wisdom. 

Much of the infelicity existing in the human family, has 
resulted from an inordinate desire to be distinguished, and 
admired; the consequence, frequently, of a faulty education. 
The system of emulation introduced into our seminaries of 
learning, by arraying the self-love of one individual, or party, 
against the self-love and interest of another, counteracts the 
sentiments of liberality and goodwill; and creates a feeling of 
rivalry, which is apt to remain and endanger our happinesss in 
after life. Could the spirit of humility, forbearance, and 
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affection, be substituted, the petulance and impatience excited 
by disappointed ambition might be avoided, and an improve- 
ment effected in female character. The minds of women 
should be stored with useful knowledge—not for the meed of 
applause—nor for the purpose of displaying our superiority 
over those who are appointed to rule over us,—but for the 
rational improvement and employment of our leisure hours; 
tranquility and content, being regarded as the ultimate reward. 
Thus the refining influence of literary pursuits, might be exerted 
throughout all the social and moral fabric. But exalted literary 
attainments, will never compensate for the absence of those 
feminine virtues which christianity enjoins. 

As the sensibility of woman is greater than her judgment, 
her mind should be trained from infancy to calculate and reflect; 
and religion, refinement, and good sense, forming the basis, 
we might rear a harmonious superstructure of virtuous princi- 
ples, with habits of order and application. A woman * who 
would mingle in ambitious strife, and cherish dreams of power, 
is not contented with rational affection, and approving love. 
Blinded by the dazzling hues of romance and imagination, and 
cherishing the fond hope that she will continue ‘the beacon of 
man’s course, his guiding star, she seldom awakes from her 
delusive dreams until too late to profit by experience; not until, 
without a pilot—without a compass or helm, to guide her on 
the dangerous voyage—her peace of mind is wrecked. Ah! 
how greatly our progress in the pursuit of happiness is impeded 
by inordinate self-esteem. There are women, who have 
endeavored to attain a preeminence never yet accorded them, 
who have overstepped the boundaries assigned them as their 
proper sphere of influence and action, have forgot the retiring 
modesty which renders them lovely, and subjected themselves 
to the shafts of envy and the ‘sneers of ridicule” When 
vanity, preponderating over those feelings inspired by native 
diffidence, allures a female into the forbidden paths of pedantry 
and ostentatious display, a * son’ may blush, and a ‘ husband’ feel 
the ‘ complimented cleverness of his wife a reproach.’ Intrin- 
sic excellence shuns display; and while seemingly unconscious 
of its merits, secures the esteem of the intelligent and virtuous. 
There are some occasions in life, when we are called upon to 
exhibit the independence of the sterner sex; but they are few. 
We should remember that gentleness is our ornament and shield; 
not even ‘the bitter corrosion of feelings that meet no answer- 
ing tone,’ should be powerful to destroy it; but with true mag- 
nanimity we should bear with fortitude and serenity the trials 
of life, and never ‘ show a will most incorrect to heaven, a heart 
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unfortified, a mind impatient.’ Let us summon to our aid the 
resources of the heart and mind, and the internal consciousness 
of disinterested discharge of duty will produce an adequate 
recompense in that peace the world can neither give or take 
away. Manners softened by courtesy and kindness, charity for 
the imperfections of others—that germ of a thousand virtues— 
complacency of temper, seif-denial, integrity, and devotion— 
these, with the art of making our home the abode of peace and 
comfort, will ensure us the respectful attentions of society, and 
the tender affection of friends, long after the attractions of 
youth have fled. 

We have said that religion and refinement should form the 
basis for the cultivation of female excellence. By refinement, 
we do not mean the exclusiveness of aristocracy, or the sickly 
sensibility of weak minds, but the instinctive perception of 
what is amiable, respectful, and delicate, in social intercourse. 
By religion, we do not mean attachment to some favorite system, 
sectarian scruples, or the observance of outward forms and 
ceremonies; but the mild forbearing spirit of christianity, 
teaching us to deal justly, love mercy and walk humbly. What 
has elevated woman from the state of servile dependence, in 
which uncultivated, uncivilized man has ever held her? Reli- 
gion! And a woman uninfluenced by its pure, benevolent and 
perfect precepts—is a branch from which emanates no verdure, 


for the principle of life is wanting. Ae 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Havine devoted a large portion of our recent numbers to 
light literature, we may with propriety appropriate a few pages 
to a graver subject, and we hope that the gayer part of our 
readers will not be alarmed by the title of this article, and 
turn away from it as one too sober for their taste. They need 
not be alarmed, for we are not going to write a sermon; though 
we hope that what we shall say will be as true as preaching, 
and quite as engaging as an essay upon novel writing. 

We often touch upon the subject of education, because we 
consider it, above all others, except that of practical religion, 
the one in which society is most deeply interested—that which 
lies at the foundation of our political institutions and social 
enjoyments, and supports the great edifice of civil subordina- 
tion. There is no topic connected with the human mind, so 
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curious or so instructive, as its dawning beauty, the influence of 
its early associations, and the color given to its mature develop- 
ment, by the first rays of light or shade that fall upon its 
growth. In no department of knowledge has there been so 
many discoveries, and such rapid improvement, as those pro- 
duced by the present age in the delicate art of training the 
young mind. A few years ago the whole secret was supposed 
to consist in the science of flogging, the oflice of the school- 
master was preciscly analogous to that of the negro-driver, and 
the amiability of the pedagogue was ona par with the tender 
mercies of the jailor. When it was said of a boy, that he had 
enjoyed the advantages of education, the meaning was, that he 
had been diligently whipped from his birth—affectionately 
flogged in childhood by the tenderest of parents, and in boyhood 
sedulously flagellated through Latin and Greek, by the best of 
masters. In this matter we are in the midst of a revolution. 
The rod is not yet entirely banished from the school-room, but 
remains a foul remnant of a savage custom; an abomination in 
the sight of the reflecting, anda disgrace to those who use and 
those who permit it. But its power is broken, and the day that 
shall secit forever excluded from the school-house, will be cele- 
brated as one of the proudest in the annals of mental improve- 
ment. 

Among the causes which have operated in bringing about 
this improvement, and substituting persuasion for coercion, none 
has been more effectual than the invention of Sunday schools. 
When these were first introduced, they were but little esteemed, 
and had to work their own way into public favor; the scholars 
were mostly volunteers, who went rather with the permission 
of the parents, than by their authority, and it was found 
necessary to the existence of the system that it should be made 
popular with the children. The rod was never introduced, nor 
has it ever been found necessary. Appeals were made to the 
affections and the intelligence of the child, and not to his fears; 
and it was found just as easy to rule by the exertion of a 
wholesome moral influence, as by brute force. The experiment 
was eminently successful. The Sunday school was conducted 
in the most perfect order, without any assertion of a power to 
compel obedience on the one hand, or any fear of punishment 
on the other. To effect this, however, it was obviously necessary, 
that these schools should be made attractive, and means were 
used to give them variety and interest, which should enlist the 
attention of the young mind. To effect this object, the con- 
versational mode of instruction contributed greatly. The 
teacher became the companion and friend of the pupil, the 
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intellect of each was cultivated, and the colloquial powers 
improved, by the exercise of question and answer, and the 
amount of knowledge communicated, was vastly superior to any 
thing that had before been attempted. Little as the public 
may be aware of the fact, there is no doubt, that the rational 
and popular mode of instruction introduced into Sunday schools, 
and the complete success of the experiment, was one of the 
primary causes of the great amelioration which has taken place 
in the condition of children, and of the improvement of our 
elementary schools. 

The amount, and the kind of instruction, given in these 
schools, place them on an elevation above the ordinary institu- 
tions of elementary learning. The sumof the knowledge commu- 
nicated, is great, and it is of the most useful description. Setting 
aside the religious and moral truth which is inculcated—not 
because we think it of secondary importance, but because we 
propose to treat of another branch of the subject—we are not 
acquainted with any course of study so likely to improve the 
intellect, and imbue it with valuable information. In the 
usual routine of a classical education, it is the practice to teach 
the classics of Greece and Rome, and a person is considered as 
liberally educated, who is thoroughly versed in what is called 
ancient history and literature: acquainted with all the best wri- 
ters inthe Latin and Greek languages. Aside from the value of 
those dialects, as bearing upon the construction of our own, the 
importance of these studies consists in the amount of knowledge 
which they give us in relation to the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the various nations with whom they had intercourse. And 
there is certainly no kind of learning more to be desired, than 
that which makes us acquainted with the rise and fall of nations, 
the original and progress of the arts, the manners and modes of 
thought of mankind, in different countries and ages—in short, 
the facts which illustrate the operations of the human mind, 
under the variety of circumstances by which it is surrounded. 
Whether history ‘eaches or warns by example, it is still the voice 
of experience, inculcating the matured results of actual experi- 
ment. 

It is surprising that while the history of Greece and Rome 
has been so highly appreciated, that of the Jews has received 
comparatively so little attention. The learned have studied 
both: but the stores of practical knowledge contained in the 
Bible, aside from its doctrinal and moral precepts, have never 
been popularly embraced in systems of education, to the same 
extent as profane history. Yet, to claim no more for it, the 
Bible is surely equally important and interesting, as a series of 
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historical narrative, with any other record of past times. As a 
part of the great family record which traces the vicissitudes of 
human incident, from the creation to the present day, it forms 
a link, without which the chain is incomplete. The Hebrew 
nation was not less conspicuous in its day of power, than Rome 
or Greece in the meridian of their splendor; it possessed an 
influence which affected the destinies of all the nations around, 
and stamped its customs and opinions so indelibly upon the 
whole surrounding region of mind, that some of them are found 
among the Asiatic races of this day. History has no names 
more splendid than those of Joseph, Samuel, David, Solomon, 
and many other illustrious Jews. The whole range of literature 
affords nothing so rich in thought, or so effulgent in imagery, as 
some portions of the Scripture. 

But we may with great justice place this study on higher 
grounds. Biblical history and literature are not only parts of 
the great mass of ancient lore, equally necessary and indispen- 
sable with the other parts, to the formation of a consistent 
whole; but they are the earliest records of human action, and 
mental ingenuity. They are even more, for they lead us back 
to events and periods, which could never have been reached by 
the evidence of the human senses, or the exertion of the intel- 
lectof man. Nothing less than inspiration was competent to 
tell of the creation of the world, and the events before the 
flood; and nothing less pure than the pens of inspireq writers, 
could have traced the lineage, and adventures, of the descend- 
ants of Abraham, through all the vicissitudes of pastoral life, 
bondage, national glory, and dispersion, with the artless and 
consistent perspicuity, unmixed with prejudice or fable, which 
distinguishes the Bible from all other ancient histories. The 
character of Joseph is one of the brightest and most faultless 
presented in all the annals of human greatness: his integrity, 
modesty, amiability, and affectionate disposition; his prudence 
and fortitude in adversity, his wisdom and moderation in exalted 
station, place him foremost in the rank of illustrious virtue, and 
successful talent. Yet how simple is the relation of his event- 
ful life—whata rare specimen of dignified unadorned biogra- 
phy! Had he lived in Rome or Greece, what a halo of glory 
would have been thrown around him—what fables would have 
been invented—what prognostics of future eminence would 
have attended his birth—what wonders would have marked his 
childhood—how richly would poetry and eloquence have 
poured out their bright imaginings! But the sacred biographer 
indulges in no comment, records none of the inferences of his 
own judgment, pe*petuates none of the falacies which partiality 
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or superstition may have thrown around the fame of a revered 
statesman; contenting himself with a naked recital of facts of 
the most touching interest, yet of the highest grade of moral 
grandeur. Nor does profane history exhibit any character 
more noble than that of Abraham. His unsophisticated virtue, 
his undeviating excellence of principle, his benevolence, and 
his gentlemanly deportment, display a more than ordinary 
manliness of temperament—a soundness of judgment and 
purity of heart, but seldom found in combination. Whata life 
was that of Jacob! One deception practised in his youth, 
seems to have colored the whole after period of his mortal 
existence. A fugitive from his home, a disappointed man, in 
many of his dearest hopes, he doubtless often repented in the 
bitterness of agony, this early aberration of rectitude. After 
seven years of servitude, when he fondly supposed that his 
constancy was about to be rewarded by the hand of his beauti- 
ful relative, he was cheated into wedlock with her homely 
sister; and the most cruel deceit was practised upon him by 
his own sons. 

We might refer to the names of Moses, Jeptha, Saul, 
Absalom, and David, and point out incidents of affecting pathos 
or moral beauty, far superior to those recorded by Plutarch, to 
which the young mind is so often directed, and which the states- 
man and philosopher peruse with such avidity, in their researches 
into the aprings of human action: but we have said enough on 
this point. It is proper to add, however, that not only do the 
scriptures record the history of the Jews, but its light is thrown 
out upon the surrounding nations, whose history had else been 
wrapped in profound darkness, and whose very existence would 
have been unknown, or merely conjectural. 

But the most important particular in which. biblical history 
excels all other, is, that zt 7s true; which cannot be said with 
certainty of any profane writing. We know that a vast deal of 
ancient profane history is untrue; that much of it is deformed 
by an absurd mythology, colored by imagination, or distorted by 
prejudice; while the Bible gives a consistent narrative, which 
christians believe to be above all suspicion, and which infidels 
have failed to invalidate. 

Such is the character of the Bible, as an ancient classic; and 
without stopping to examine the system of theology which it 
inculcates, we may add, that its precepts of morality and prac- 
tical wisdom are above all praise, and infinitely above the com- 
petition of all other books. 

In the Sunday schools, the Bible is familiarly and minutely 
explained. Commencing with the beginning, it is read through 
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regularly in course. On each successive Sunday, the chapter 
under discussion is carefully explained verse by verse; and 
where the teachers are expert, all its bearings, and all informa- 
tion contained in it, or connected with it directly or indirectly, 
communicated to the pupils, who are thus made acquainted with 
all that is desirable to be known of the times, countries, and 
nations that are brought under review. Not only does this 
include a regular course of historical research, but also a series 
of instructive inquiries into the manners and customs of the 
ancients, into the geography of the holy land, and the natural 
phenomena occasionally alluded to in scripture narrative. 

To facilitate such studies, a series of auxiliary books have 
been prepared, which form a library more extensive, accurate, 
and intrinsically valuable, than has been appended to any other 
branch of juvenile attainment—one heb few mature minds 
could read without profit, and from which the ripe theologian 
might glean instruction. It comprises maps; geographies; 
tables of chronology, coins, weights, and measures; dictionaries 
of scriptural names and events; selections from modern travels 
in the countries described in the Bible; and familiar treatises 
upon a variety of topics bearing upon the same general train of 
research. 


SMALL MATTERS. 


Miss Epewortu says, ‘ there are some men whose character 
for genius depends upon their doing every-day things badly.’ 
She never made a more true remark. Look at Mr. A., and 
Mr. B. If they write horridly, it is because ‘they think 
rapidly.’ If they dance wretchedly, it is because ‘some men 
can do nothing but dance.’ If they are awkward in company, 
it is because ‘they cannot be both great and little at once.’ 
‘Daniel Webster has no small talk; the lion is a noble beast; 
he cannot sing, but he can roar. The crocodile and whale 
cannot turn rapidly, and whisk round like the eel, but they 
have a most elephantine rush forward.’ If ever my character 
is handled in conversation, I pray they may begin with my 
defects, for then they will conclude that Iam, on the whole, an 
uncommon person. ‘I don’t think much of Mr. Blank,’ says 
one; ‘he writes too neat a hand—he dances too well—he ’s too 
fond of music—he dresses too fashionably—he has too much 
small talk for the ladies—he can’t be a man of genius.’ Now I 
VOL. Ill. NO. XVI- 27 
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happen to know the said Mr. Blank’s genius to be so vigorous, 
that it can march forward with all these common-place accom- 
plishments clustering about it; they would have weighed down, 
and smothered up, the genius of the objector; and he arrives at 
the sage conclusion, that no other man’s genius can exist 
under them. 

I do not mean to deny that intellectual effort is absorbing, 
and that men engaged in grand objects are apt to neglect little 
things. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that Dr. Johnson 
was a bear, Shakspeare was a sloven, Jeremy Bentham was a 
beast, Byron was a reckless cast-away, and Dean Swift was 
both morose and dirty: that is not beéause they were great, but 
because they were not sufficiently great. 

Hence it is that conversation is neglected. 'The Americans 
are deficient in this pleasing art: they either argue, or remain 
silent; they want amusing wit, playful repartee, agreeable 
humor; they are good writers, and reasoners. Perhaps in 
argument there is no nation except the Scotch, that excels 
them; but how rare to find a circle of elegant and instructive 
conversers! I had, the other day, the pleasure of conversing 
with a friend upon this subject; a friend who always talks well, 
and from whose society 1 always derive pleasure and profit. 
She remarked that people in conversation, ought to make it their 
aim to convey instruction in a pleasing manner, and as very 
few people will be instructed or pleased without being enter- 
tained, conversation ought to assume a humorous turn whenever 
it can be done happily and chastely. * There is,’ said she, ‘no 
need of nonsense in conversation. The art of saying a great 
deal, without meaning any thing, is not at all so desirable as 
some beginners seem to think. On the contrary, the art of 
meaning a great deal without saying much, is the great charm 
of polite conversation.’ Again, ‘the art of being “ free” in 
conversation to say whatever comes uppermost,’ said she, ‘ is fit 
only for those superficial and indolent persons, who, conscious 
there are no pearls at the bottom of the current, endeavor to 
multiply the beautiful dead leaves which float upon the surface. 
Conversation without effort, is babble. In fact it is only those 
talkers to whom effort is a habit, who can talk easily; who can 
call from every occasion its happiest advantages and render the 
dryest subject interesting. The art of exciting others to talk, 
though of all others the easiest, and most pleasing, is, from our 
selfishness, so rare, that wheh you meet with a person who 
poseesses it, you wonder what could have been the charm of 
his society.’ 

There is Miss B——-, for instance. She does not dispute— 
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she does not dogmatize; she glides into conversation like a 
dove from the house-tops—just as easily, just as freely, just as 
beautifully. So adroitly does she lead the way from the stiff- 
ness of a first introduction, to the gentle excitement of familiar 
conversation, that you cannot believe you have ever been 
strangers. She knows how to listen, how to appreciate by a 
delicate and delightful sympathy, all you say, and-even more, 
for she will discover ideas where your own heart tells you there 
are none, and thus surprise you at your own ingenuity. She 
will make, you think she is building upon your conversation, 
while in fact you are building upon hers, and this by so miracu- 
lous a tact, that you praise her because you feel you are eulogi- 
zing yourself. Do you understand? True conversation isa 
medium between disputation and acquiescence: between a 
gale and acalm. It isan interchange of thought—or rather 
an intermingling, like the parts in a duet, where the performers 
make no harsh discords, and no tame unisons. It is where two 
persons walk side by side in some pleasant path, not following, 
as in Indian-file, or neeting in a tilt, as in an armed tournament. 
It is variety without incongruity—contact without collision— 
excitement without turbulence—music without noise. How 
few succeed well in this delightful art, even in the highest 
circle of education—for I will not say of fashion. To a man of 
taste and feeling, it is the highest luxury of polished society; 
nothing so refreshes the tired spirits, or so elevates the better 
principles of his heart, when it is worn and bowed by the cares 
of life. It is like ‘the shadow of a rock ina weary land, 
where the pilgrim reposes upon the fresh grass, and bathes his 
feet in a well-spring of coolness. Ae Cy 


TRAVELS OF THE BODY. 


Taose who have the bump of inhabitiveness strongly 
developed, become very much attached to one particular spot, 
Spurzheim says—and have a strong indisposition to go about 
to see new places. 

Upon readiag this, I almost instinctively put my hand to my 
head, just above philo-progenitiveness—where I saw, by the 

late, the bump was situated—and found quite a large protu- 
ong This, thought I, accounts for my instinctive dislike 
of stage coaches and canal boats, that crawling all over, which 
I feel at the reflection, how much suffering they are the means 
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of producing. It’s like looking at a case of surgical instru- 
ments set forth in battle-array—which seem to be saying, with 
a sardonic grin, ‘if you have any legs or arms to be cut off, 
just bring ’em on;’—the blood seems to rush instinctively back 
to the heart, to avoid the glittering battalia; and there is a 
strong disposition in the physical man to treat them with pro- 
found, but distant respect. For though Bishop Butler seems to 
think, that our legs and arms, &c., shifting and changing 
continually, in the progress of time, can form no part of 
ourselves—we preserving always our indentities—yet they 
form so much of a circumstance in our get-along-ability in this 
world, and are such near neighbors and connections—that no 
man of common benevolence and humanity, who had regard to 
the precept, ‘love your neighbor as yourself, would wish to 
see the poor things suffer if he could help it. 

Besides, viewing this perishing body as a house merely, let 
to us for the residence of our immortal souls, which are essen- 
tially ourselves, yet according to all the principles of landlord 
and tenant, though we may not be answerable for accidental, 
we certainly are for permissive waste. Consequently, if my 
premises are correct, it is demonstrable upon the principles of 
common law, that though a man may be perfectly innocent for 
the damage to his soul’s habitation, by the accidental falling of 
a brick-bat upon any portion thereof; yet he is responsible for 
breaking his own windows, or suffering ‘any portion to be 
racked or ruined, for want of proper care and attention on his 
part. Itis true, that this rule may operate rather hardly in 
some particular instances; as, for instance, if some patriotic 
well-wisher of his country, in drinking too deeply to the down- 
fall of the ‘greatest and the best, should lose that perfect 
uprightness of intention, and that heed to his steps, which is 
requisite to preserve our standing in the rough and dark pass- 
ages of life, and in consequence thereof, should meet with a 
downfall himself, costing him blood and treasure; still it would 
be just, and for the good of community, that he should suffer 
the consequences of the damage done, though he suffered in 
the best of causes. Knowing that it is the policy of the city 
corporation, in their care for the public good, to extend every 
facility to people for breaking their necks, by leaving the 
streets without a glimmering of light, and then digging holes 
and piling up earth and stones in the middle of them—lI say 
knowing this, he should not have taken his habitation out with 
him, but left it at home by a good fire, where no harm could 
come to it, and sent his mind out alone on these mighty peram- 
bulations. The mind, by the assistance of the imagination, 
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which is kept on purpose to transport it about, can travel 
all over town without a candle, meeting with no serious 
accident, maugre the pitfalls, sticks, and stones. But, alas! for 
its frail tenement of clay, it has such a fondness for its kindred 
earth, that with the slightest excuse—such as meeting with a 
ditch, or a pile of wood or coal—it will frequently cast itself at 
full length in salutation of its mother earth, in spite of broken 
shins and noses, and to the great inconvenience and detriment 
of the spiritual habitant within, throwing it into a most unphilo- 
sophic mood. Now it is clear, and according to the experience 
of every one, that if we are present in the body, in some com- 
fortable place, we can safely be absent in the mind, and with 
our feet before a good fire, travel all over the world in imagina- 
tion, which, as I observed before, is the mind’s stage coach. 
But if we reverse the proposition, what must be the result? If 
there is so much difficulty, even when the mind is present and 
vigilant, for it to keep its habitation right side up; to keep the 
material sole in its proper place, supporting the immaterial; what 
must be the consequence, if the mind stays at home, and the 
body goes out? or if the mind and body take walks in different 
directions? Imagine, for one moment, this frail and weak tene- 
ment, with all its proneness to earth, travelling about the streets 
of Cincinnati, of a dark night, without any owner—no one look- 
ing out at the windows to see that bones are not broken. It 
comes down the street, and meets a pile of bricks, and poor 
thing, unconscious of any harm, it falls over them upon its nose. 
The mind returns to its duty, to feel the mortification of a loud 
laugh at the misfortunes of its prison-house, and picks up the 
fragments in that not very enviable state which is econ by 
a consciousness of having done wrong, and the suffering which 
sympathy with the pain and distress of our intimate connections 
must necessarily bring on. 

Here, then, I would make an application of all this long and 
severe course of reasoning. But first, I would ask, is this frail 
tenement of the soul, or mind, its prison-house? However much 
I might wish, for the benefit of some of my absent friends, that 
this was the case, yet truth and conviction compel me to say, 
that the very circumstance of my having so many absent friends, 
proves to my mind, that their frail tenements are not the prison- 
houses of their minds; but on the contrary, their minds are any 
where else but at home most of the time. 

Now, then, we are liable, upon the principles of common law, 
for all permissive waste to our tenements; and though the ques- 
tion of what would constitute permissive waste, is a question— 
as the lawyers say—for the jury, yet that being determined, the 
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application of the law is inevitable. Inasmuch, then, as we 
are frequently subjected to this liability, would it not be the 
part of prudence and economy, to cultivate the propensity of 
inhabitiveness, and travel, like Peter Parley’s little children, 
all over the world without moving from home, and avoid all the 
accidents, vexations, and trouble of stage coaches, canal and 
steam boats? I submit the question to you, asking you to bear 
in mind, that these tenements are not our prison-houses, and 
that the mind is perfectly free to go where it chooses. Should 
this reasoning not be sufficient, I propose, in a future number, 
to give you some of the miseries of travelling—till which time, 
I remain yours, &c. 
PHILO-STAYING-AT-HOMEITIVENESS, 





A LITTLE SPECIMEN OF WELSH LITERATURE. 


Tue Welsh poetical triads are part of a species of literature 
with which the reader may not be acquainted, as the Welsh is 
not taught in this country, either as a living or a dead language. 
The following specimen contains many valuable observations 
expressed with singular brevity. 

‘The three foundations of genius are, the gift of God, human 
exertion, and the events of life. 

The three first requisites of genius: an eye to see nature, a 
heart to fee] it, and a resolution that dares to follow it. 

The three things indispensable to genius: understanding, 
meditation, and perseverance. 

The three things that enoble genius: vigor, discretion, and 
knowledge. 

The three tokens of genius: extraordinary understanding, 
extraordinary conduct, and extraordinary exertions. 

The three things that improve genius; proper exertion, fre- 
quent exertion, and successful exertion. 

The three things that support genius: prosperity, social 
acquaintance, and applause. 

The three qualifications of poetry: endowment of genius, 
judgment from experience, and felicity of thought. 

The three pillars of learning: seeing much, suffering much, 
and writing much.’ K. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Youno Lapy’s Assistant 1n Drawine anp Paintinc. By Maria Turner, 
Author of Rudiments of Drawing and Shadowing Flowers. Cincinnati: Corey 
& Fairbank. 1833. 

We omitted to notice this little work, as we should have done, in our last number. 
Painting is a delightful art: there is no accomplishment more appropriate or 
more graceful for young ladies; and its usefulness, not only as an aid but as an in- 
centive to the study of natural history, is undoubted. The volume before us contains 
some of the simplest elementasy rules in painting and drawing, and is highly spoken 
of by those who are conversant with the subject of which it treats. 


Scenes in our Parisu. By a Country Parson’s Daughter. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

The success of Miss Mitford’s delightful sketches of country life in England, has 
called forth a host of imitators. ‘This is one of the cleverest of them; and although 
too sentimental for our taste, will please those who have a fondness for this style of 
writing. 


Memoirs or Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Lee, formerly Mrs 'T. E. Bowditch. 
New York: J.& J. Harper. 1833. 

Until a more full and perfect memoir of Cuvier shall be prepared by some one com- 
petent to estimate the character and labors of the great naturalist, the little volume of 
Mrs. Lee will be read with curiosity. It is, as far as it goes, sufficiently accurate to 
serve the purposes of a popular biography. 

Mrs. Lee was the wife of Mr. Bowditch, the traveller in Africa, who made some noise 
a few years ago, and died, if we mistake not, about 1824, while engaged in making 
surveys of the river Gambia. He had been employed in mercantile pursuits upon the 
Gold coast, long previous to that time, and in 1816 was entrusted by the British with 
a mission to Ashantee. Of this expedition he published a narrative, which was fa- 
vorably received by the public, and gained him the reputation of a scientific traveller. 
He published some other works, the titles of which we have forgotten, and was engaged 
at the time of his death, in preparing some details illustrating the geology and natu- 
ral history of Madeira. Mrs. Bowditch accompanied her husband on his second 
voyage to Africa. Shortly after their return, they proceeded to Paris, where Mr. B.’s 
fame as a successful African traveller, procured him the notice of M. Cuvier. * We 
became intimates of the family,’ says Mrs. Lee, * with whom, for nearly four years, 
we were in daily intercourse.’ She adds: * My correspondence with M. Cuvier’s 
daughter-in-law, and other branches of the family, has been uninterrupted since that 
period; I have paid them repeated visits at their own house; and for fourteen years 
not a single shadow has passed over the warm affection which has characterized our 
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intimacy.’ With such means of information Mrs, Lee has formed a volume, which, 
until a more durable monument shall be erected to his memory, will be acceptable to 
the admirers of this great man—one of the greatest in an age prolific in gigantic spe- 
cimens of human intellect-—one, who throughout the revolutions of the last forty vears, 
has found favor with all the different rulers of his country; and in the midst of the 
stirring vicissitudes of war and political strife, has been steadily employed in enlarging 
the boundaries of knowledge, maintaining a pure character, and achieving a fame 
which few may hope to rival. 


Lerrers rrom THE Nortu or Evrore; or A Journal of Travels in Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. By Charles 
B. Elliot, Esq. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1833. 

The northern part of Europe, is that which is least known to the English reader, 
but it is not the least interesting. If the countries through which the writer travelled 
have less to awaken classic recollections, if they have afforded fewer materials to the 
stock of history and romance, than Spain, Italy, and France, they have other claims 
to attention of high interest. Russia is advancing in power, and giving tone to all 
the countries around her. It will not be long before France and England will cease 
to sway the destinies of Europe, and Russia will be the dominant power. The 
other northern nations, who are too weak to dispute her supremacy, must join her, or 
quietly submit to her dictation. In a political point of view, therefore, the north of 
Europe, holds out an inviting field of study. " 

Russia is advancing rapidly in knowledge and civilization, and may be expected to 
begin soon to pour out the rich stores of a youthful and vigorous literature. Prussia 
has already taken a high stand in the cause of education; the government exercises 
a watchful guardianship over the common schools, and extends the elementary instruc- 
tion to nearly the whole youthful population. The other states have all made some 
advance within the past century, and their institutions deserve to be attentively 
examined by the American citizen. 

Mr. Elliot is an agreeable writer. His work is not profound, nor does it afford 
much minute detail; but it contains a good deal of popular information—of that 
sprightly gossip which gives a passing glance at the outside of things seen by the 
traveller, as he is whirled rapidly along through the country. 





Tue Lire or Wittiam Cowrer, Esa. Compiled from his correspondence, and 
other authentic sources of information: containing remarks on his writings, and on 
the peculiarities of his interesting character, never before published. By ‘Thomas 
Taylor. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1833. 

Key & Biddle deserve the credit, not only of getting up their books in good style, 
but of publishing such as are of an useful character, and of a decidedly moral tendency. 
When we recollect how great is the influence of books, and how vast is the power over 
public opinion wielded by booksellers, upon whose will, uncontrolled, or controlled only 
by the reaction of that same public opinion, which they in a measure mould, depends 
the selection of the books to be read by the community, it is no small praise to say, 
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that this responsibility is, in a particular case, exercised with an eye to the public good. 
The bookseller that multiplies the copies of a pernicious book, sacrifices the morals of 
his country to his own avarice ; while he who consults his conscience and his patriotism, 
and is careful not to increase the number of frivolous or pernicious books, deserves the 
respect of his fellow-citizens, and may, by persevering and high-minded efforts to sus- 
tain the purity of the press, become a public benefactor. It is to be regretted that this 
view of the case is not more frequently urged, and more constantly kept in the public 
mind. If critics and editors—if all who have the power of awakening public attention, 
would severely castigate all who multiply pernicious books, instead of confining their 
remarks simply to the approbation of those which they approve, the public might be 
brought to frown on those who poison the streams of knowledge. Unfortunately, the 
present style of criticism in this country is, to praise every thing; and the editor who 
has independence euough to condemn a volume of ineffable trash, is accused of ill- 
nature, or if he happens to be an author himself, of jealousy. All fashions change, 
and we hope that this one will change soon. 

There have been several biographies of Cowper. There are few men whose life 
and character have occasioned so much comment. His genius is undoubted. He 
wrote a good deal, and all his productions display an original cast of thought. He 
had a vigor of imagination, hardly consistent with his bodily infirmity and despon- 
dency of character. His poetry is admired and read, while that of other men is 
admired and not read. His piety, amiability, and sensitiveness, render him engaging, 
while his melancholy and deep despondency of mind, awaken feelings of sympathy. 
With all his weaknesses and defects, he is instructive—his melancholy is not misan- 
thropic nor querulous. 

It is curious to see how much curiosity is awakened by eccentricity of character. 
Cowper was achristian, a poet, a man of principle. But how many have written 
with equal fervor and purity, and have been suffered to sleep almost in oblivion! 
Had he been blessed with common sense, and gone quietly through the world, like other 
men, his poetry would not have been less admired, but none would have cared for his 
biography. Buta little tinge of insanity—a morbid sensitiveness that unfitted him 
for this world—a waywardness that showed that reason sometimes tottered on its 
throne, has thrown a kind of mysticism around him, that excites curiosity, and one 
biographer after another has essayed to give new views of his character, and to 
repeat facts ‘ never before published.’ It is happy for his memory that nothing can 
be said of Cowper, which can depreciate his worth, and that every new effort to 
depict his character, but serves to place a man of piety and genius in a light which 
shows some new virtue, and gives additional lustre to his bright example. 


JouRNAL AND Letrers, From France anp Great Britax. By Emma Willard. 
Troy, N. Y.: N. Tuttle, Printer; 225 River street. 1833. 

Mrs. Willard is extensively and favorably known in the United States, as a writer, 
and the principal of a female school at Troy, N. Y. Besides some elementary 
works on education, she has written a history of the United States, which enjoys 
considerable reputation ; and a volume of poems, which contains any thing but good 
poetry. She is undoubtedly a lady of vigorous mind, much energy of character, and 
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varied intellectual attainments. Her devotion to the cause of female education, is 
the result of choice alone.. Placed beyond the necessity of teaching as a means of 
support, she nobly devotes her powers to the best interests of her sex—the elevation 
and cultivation of the female character. With this object in view, to which was 
superadded the restoration of an impaired constitution, Mrs. Willard, in the year 
1830, visited France and Great Britain. She made it a point to examine the princi- 
pal female institutions in those countries, that she might, upon her return, make her 
own still more useful in the great cause in which she is embarked. ‘The volume 
before us, made up of letters written to her friends in the United States, and of parts 
of her daily journal, runs through a period of about ten months. The style is not 
very sprightly, but itis unambitious, and free from evidences of having been originally 
designed for publication. The captious reader will probably pronounce that the 
author makes herself too conspicuous in the narrative, and that her pages abound by 
far too much with minute details and trivial incidents. In answer to the first, it may 
be replied, admitting the objection to be well taken, that it is at most but a venial 
fault: and in regard to the second, we are disposed to think the great merit of the 
book consists in its details. We care but little about the geography and chronology, 
statistics and government of France, but we have a laudable curiosity to learn some- 
thing of the domestic manners—the social relations—in short, we want to know what 
people think and do and say, in Paris, and Havre, and London, and Liverpool. It 
is only, by doing what to an agreeable extent Mrs. Willard has done, that we can be 
gratified. ‘The saloons, the bed-chambers, the dining-rooms, and the kitchens must 
be thrown open to our view, and the journalists must tell what is said therein, and 
how their inmates look and carry themselves, if we are gratified, A single pano- 
ramic view of the interior arrangements of a French family, and a page or two of 
badinage, will do more towards affording an insight into the character and mode of 
life, of a foreign people, than a volume of stately historical and philosophical disqui- 
sitions upon the same subjects. 
We subjoin a few brief passages, as specimens of the work : 


‘ Although my first object is to learn the state of education in France, particularly 
that of my own sex, yet no species of information seems so difficult of attainment. 
In our country the education of the young, is one of the primary subjects of conver- 
sation in the parlor; and one of the first mentioned in the public prints. Here, you 
are told of theatres, balls, concerts, and politics, but not of schools. Every one 
knows the names of public singers, dancers, actors and actresses, but no one speaks of 
teachers; unless occasionally of learned and distinguished professors. When, in 
conversation, a lady is described, I frequently hear the expression—she is parfaite- 
ment instruile, (perfectly educated,) followed by the assertion, that she can speak a 
certain number of languages, play on so many instruments, and perhaps to this list it is 
added, that she understands mythology and history, and is mistress of drawing. This 
is evidence to me not only of the defective, but of the wrong views here entertained 
of female education.’ 

* Mr. Cooper is esteemed in France, as a better writer than Sir Walter Scott, by a 
majority of those with whom I have conversed on the subject. In fact, they place 
him here quite at the head of the novel writers of the day.’ 

‘Wemay make many valuable improvements from the instructions of French 
women, in regard to dress, which after all is no unimportant affair to a woman. They 
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certainly observe economy in some things, beyond the women of our country. Their 

nice things are not put on in the morning, or worn in patrolling the streets. They 

regard a grand toilette in the morning, as decidedly vulgar; at the same time I must 

exonorate them from the charge of wanting neatness. A plain dress of calico, or 

of some cheap material, made close, a kerchief of plain jaconet muslin or tulle, 

furnished at the neck with ruffles, exquisitely quilted or plaited, and acap of tulle, 
» complete the morning costume of a French lady. 

. Whatever they may have been in times past, the French women, at this day, are 
more simple and natural in their dress, in many respects, than the American. They 
dress their own hair without false curls; and this is considered (truly, I think,) more 
becoming, even when their locks are partially changed by age. 

7th. * Last evening I was caught with a French custom, something after the manner 

of a raw sailor at the tropics, We were told of the king’s days, which must be duly 

attended to, before the twelfth. Some of us being every evening from home, the fete 

was deferred until this time. A cake was hanced round with a bean in it; ifa lady 

got it, she must be queen and choose the king; if a gentleman, then he must be king, 

and select a partner to the regal dignity. They mancuvred to give me thebean. I 
immediately was declared queen, and Madame B-—— was ready at my elbow to say 

* choose Mr, ——-; choose Mr. - So I chose Mr. ; and like other kings 

and queens newly inaugurated, we little knew what was before us. Having been 

jointly proclaimed with more than three cheers, tea was served according to due pre- 

cedence. We went to drink, and immediately all cried out, “ Le roi boit! la reine 

boit!** and roared into a laugh. The same again, whenever we put our cups to our 
lips; and if we laughed with the rest, they cried out, * Le rois ris! la reine ris!"¢ If 
we rose from our seats, ** La reine se leve! le roi apporte la musique !’*{ And so what- 

ever we did was audibly announced by the whole company; and then all roared again. 

. Thus we were the observed of all observers. Our dignity held on, making occasional 

i merriment, until we purchased the next cake for another fete, which we did not do 

until the Wednesday following. 

¢ When the French have a turn of their own to serve, look out forthem, They 
probably tell more fies of interest than some other nations; but I honestly believe as 
few of cowardice as any people whatever. When self does not shake the balance, 
no people express their thoughts more freely and fully, exactly as they rise. 

‘Custom has regulated the time for mourning in Paris in the following manner: 
For a parent, six months; for a grand parent, four months and a half; for a husband, 
one year and six weeks; fora wife, six months; for a brother or sister, two months; 
for an uncle or aunt, three weeks; for first cousins, fifteen days. 

¢ We never hear characters scanned in Paris, as with us, as to the moral tendency 
of their actions. ‘The standard of good society has nothing to do with such trifling 
circumstances; and it is the height of impertinence to inquire into them, or make any 
remarks concerning them. Not that a French woman does not take into considera- 
tion respectability—right and wrong; but respectability concerns a person’s con- 
nexions, style of living, &c.; and right and wrong relate to the right and wrong of 
caps and hats, dresses and ribbons. 
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¢ Asa specimen of the principles one may chance to be edified with in Paris, I will 
tell you what I heard said by a French lady, who was perhaps piqued by the rude re- 
maiks of a gentleman, who, after praising the American females, said he would not 
dare to trust French women as wives. The lady, whose own correctness I never heard 
impeached, observed: “ Well, I own I am no friend to marriage. How absurd, to 
make one promise to love the same person for ever! Why, it is impossible. Give 
me nothing to eat but a leg of mutton all my days, and I should starve to death!” 

¢ There is less resemblance in the manner of educating young men in our country 
and in France, for civil than for military occupations, The term academy, which is 
here used in reference to the very highest grade of education, has, by some means, 
been brought into use in America, as the name of a grade of institutions, just above 
our common schools; while the word college, both here and in England, is used to 
designate institutions, on the whole inferior to those of the same name with us. There 
are several colleges in Paris, where youth are received at an earlier age, kept longer, 
and learn the dead Janguages more thoroughly, than in ours. But they look to other 
sources for completing their literary education, if they expect to be accomplished 
scholars. 

‘ Paris shines preeminent above all other cities, for the facilities afforded to these; 
and hence it is the place of resort for students from every part of the civilized world, 
In the various branches of natural history and natural science, in medicine and sur- 
gery, the French professors stand unrivalled. And they are supported too by public 
munificenee: so that the student can come to their learned lectures without money or 


price. Nor are the facilities of the student less in the libraries, apparatus, natural 
and artificial specimens, provided for his use, than in the instructions given him. The 
royal library contains 700,000 volumes. There is nothing so complete in the world, 


in its kind, as the cabiuet of natural history at the Garden of Plants. The living an- 
imals of every region, and vegetable productions of every cliae, are spread out before 
the student, arranged to suit the principles both of science and taste. 

* The ladies in France dress less to receive company than to visit. They hold it 
more polite to show no disposition to outshine their visiters.’ 


CaTaLoGur o¥ THE OrFicers AND Stupents IN ILuinois Cotiege, 1833-34. 


We have received with pleasure a pamphlet with the above title. Having a warm 
side for Llinois, the infant growth of whose institutions we witnessed for so many 
years, we see with unmingled gratification every indication of her rapidly advancing 
prosperity. It is but five or six years since we attended a meeting in Jacksonville— 
then a hamlet of log-houses—held in an unfinished building, where the company 
stood among the carpenter’s chips and shavings, and where an institution was organ- 
ized and called Illinois College. From this small beginning has arisen a valuable 
institution, having a faculty consisting of a President and four other gentlemen, and a 


list of eighty-two students. Their buildings are commodious, and their prospects 
cheering. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


NOTICES OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


WILLIAM WIRT was bom at 
Bladensburg, Maryland, on the 8th of 
November, 1772; and was the youngest 
of six children. His father (a Swiss,) 
died while William was an infant; and 
his mother (a German,) when he was 8 
years old. ing thus an orphan, he was 
received into the family of his uncle, who, 

with his wife,) was also a native of 
witzerland. e appears to have been 
kindly treated and encouraged by his 
aunt, who, divining his talents, had him 
continued at the grammar school at 
Georgetown, despite the pittance left for 
his education by his parents. Here was 
also educated Richard Brent, late a mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia. 

Wirt was thence removed to a classical 
school in Charles county, Maryland, kept 
by Hatch Dent, in the vestry house 
of Newport Church, where Alexander 
Campbell of Virginia was educated—of 
whom Mr. Wirt subsequently said, * some 
of the most beautiful touch®s of eloquence 
I have ever heard, were echoes from 
Campbell which reached us in our moun- 
tains.’ 

From Dent’s school, Wirt (in his 
eleventh year,) removed to that kept by 
the Rev. James Hunt, a Presbyterian 
clergyman in Montgomery county, Mary- 
land—of whose kindness, learning and 
affability, his pupil ever retained a grate- 
ful remembrance. Wirt had free access 
to the library of his tutor, of which he 
made a good use. Having read that 
Pope constructed sentences and stanzas at 
twelve years of age, Wirt became as 
emulous to rival him, as Pope himself had 
similarly been stimulated to rival Cowley. 
A poetical effort was his first attempt. 
But an incident occurring whereby he be- 
came embittered against the usher of the 
school, who had unjustly chastised his 
pupil—the latter to be revenged wrote an 
essay on anger, which a_ school-mate 
recited as a scholastic exercise, to the 
amusement of thescholarsand the master, 
but to the annoyance of the usher. This 
pedant having left the school immediately 
afterward, was subsequently involved in 
difficulties, from which Wirt partly extri- 
cated him. 

While Wirt was at the school of Mr. 
Hunt, a circumstance occurred which con- 
trolled hisdestiny. Wirt with his school- 
mates was permitted occasionally to 
attend the pleadings at the Montgomery 
Court-house. Wirt became so fascinated 


with the eloquence displayed—particu- 
larly by a young gentleman, since wel) 
known as William Dorsey—that he sug- 
gested to his school-fellows to have a 
juvenile court of their own: of which he 
prepared a constitution and a body of 
laws, prefacing them in his report by an 
apologetic letter for himself. In this 
Lilliputian Court, he shone proudly em- 
inent. 

When Wirt arrived at his fifteenth 
year, Mr. Hunt died. He was subse- 
quently compelled (from his straitened 
circumstances,) to idle an interval at 
Bladensburg, ull a late schoolmate of his, 
Ninian Edwards, since Govemor of Illi- 
nois, showing the letter and constitutioa 
to his father—he was induced by Judge 
Benjamin Edwards, to act as tutor to his 
family. In youth particularly 

teaching teaches, 
And by giving we retain. 

Wirt promptly accepted the offer, and 
received from the father more instruction 
than he gave tohis son. Under Judge 
Edwards, Wirt laid the foundation of the 
knowledge of the law. But having 
formed an unhappy artachment with a 
lady in the neighborhood, who did not 
reciprocate his love, it filled his soul, fired 
his muse, and fretted his constitution.— 
Being advised, he therefore travelled 
South to Augusta, to restore his health 
and spirits. 

On his return he studied law under 
William Hunt, the son of his old precep- 
tor; and afterwards under Mr. Thomas 
Swann in the District of Columbia, where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1792,— 
Immediately after his admission, he re- 
moved again to Culpepper Court-house, 
in Virginia, and commenced his practice 
when 20 years of age. 

The first case in which he was engaged 
was divided with him by a brother debut- 
ant. It arose from assault and battery, 
by three persons, two of whom had been 
by writs liberated; but the third was con- 
tinued in prison, because taken immedi- 
ately in execution. ‘To liberate him 
without a formal writ, but on motion, was 
the object of the young pleaders; and 
Wirt acquitted himself so well as to 
acquire the patronage of the late General 
John Miner, then attending as a lawyer. 

In °96 he married the eldest daughter 
of Dr. George Gilmer, of Charlottesville, 
which introduced him to the best society 
in the neighborhood,—and among others 
to Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. But 
it introduced him into a scene of life with 
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which he became intoxicated; and 
through means of which he was plunged 
into the depths of dissipation and de- 
bauchery. From this untoward course 
he was singularly ransomed by a sermon 
which he adventitiously heard from the 
blind preacher, James Waddell, whom he 
has so celebrated in his British Spy. The 
sketch there given is often placed in envia- 
ible juxtaposition with those of Le Fevre 
and La Roche. 

This dark period in his life was caused 
by imbibing the visionary theories of 

odwin, to which he thus alludes in the 
* British Spy.’ ‘ It is at this giddy period 
of life, when a series of dissolute courses 
have debauched the purity and innocence 
of the heart, shakea the pillars of the 
understanding, and converted her sound 
and wholesome operations into little more 
than a set of feverish starts, and incoher- 
ent and delerious dreams—it is in such a 
situation that a new fangled theory is 
welcomed as an amusing guest, and deism 
is embraced as a balmy comforter against 
the pangs of an offended conscience.’ 

At that period he wrote a farce, called 
the County Court Lawyer, which was 
never acted, nor (we believe,) published. 
It represented a late member of Congress 
underthe name of Blunderbuss. It was 
at that period, also, that he was prevailed 
upon to accompany a friend to the rural 
church of Waddell, where for a time he 
heeded not the speaker or auditors; but 
was fast sinking into the arms of the 
drowsy deity, till instinctively aroused, as 
if by divine electricity, he was among 
those * who came to scoff, but remained 
to pray.’ The change in his life was 
immediate and important, so much so that 
when his wife died in 1795, and he had 
removed to Richmond, he was appointed 
clerk of the House of delegates, as suc- 
cessor to John Stewart, which situation 
he held in 1802. He was then appointed 
chancellor of the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, though only 29 years of age. But 
during his Chancellorship, to which a very 
small salary was attached, having married 
the daughter of the late Colonel] Gamble 
of Richmond, he was obliged to resign 
and resume his professional practice, 
more adequately to st:pport his change of 
domestic life. 

Through the persuasion of Mr. Taze- 
well, the late elected Governor of Virginia 
—he was induced to settle at Norfolk in 
that State, where he remained reaping 
emolument and fame till 1806. In that 
year he returned to Richmond; and in 
the following year, he was retained (by 


Interesting Items. 


the special direction of Jefferson,) as 
Attomey for the government in the cele- 
brated case of Aaron Burr—of his 
eloquence, &c. in this prosecution, Chief 
Justice Marshall, (the presiding judge) 
remarked— The question has been argued 
in a manner worthy of its importance. A 
degree of eloquence seldom displayed on 
any occasion, has embellished solidity of 
argument and depth of research.’ 

One passage of his speeches has been 
so popular as to have nearly palled by 
familiar repetition, else mightit be quoted. 

In 1808 he was elected a member for 
Richmond to the Virginia Legislature; 
and was soon after elected as a privy 
councillor by Mr. Monroe, the then Goy- 
ernor of the State. In 1806 he was 
appointed United States Attorney for the 
district of Virgina by Madison, and in 
1817 he was appoinced United States 
Attorney General by Mr. Monroe; an 
office which he sustained with eminence 
and efficiency, during the administration 
of Monroe and Adams, 

It was during his chancellorship, that 
he wrote the letters called *The British 
Spy’—in 1801, he wrote the essays in the 
Richmond Enquirer, subscribed One of 
the People—in 1812 he wrote those, 
signed *’The Old Bachelor’—and in 1817, 
he published his ¢ Life of Patrick Henry.’ 
In 1826, he pronounced an eulogium on 
the deaths of Jefferson and Adams--in 
1830 he delivered an address to a literary 
society at Rutger’s College-—and another 
in the same year, in Baltimore, on the 
celebration of the French Revolution, 
when. Charles the Tenth was dethroned. 

During the last election he was nomin- 
ated asa candidate for the Presidency, by 
the Anti-Masonic Convention, assembled 
in Baltimore, in October, 1831. During 
the present session of the Supreme Court, 
he was engaged in several causes pending. 

He was 62 years of age, and has left 
behind him his wife and a numerous 
family. He died at Washington. 

As soon as his death was announced, 
the members of the bar convened, and 
resolved to go in mourning for him. On 
that occasion, Mr. Webster pronounced 
the eulogium due to the memory of the 
distinguished deceased. 


LORENZO DOW.—-Few men, of 
the same humble origin and attainments, 
have made more noise in both hemisphers 
than Lorenzo. Gifted with a share of 
plain ¢ mother wit,’ he made it subservi- 
ent in his sermons, addresses and printed 
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books, and seldom in the course of any 
one has that quality been more potent— 
sometimes against its author and his 
cause, but as often, perhaps, in favor of 
both. 

The history of Dow is every way curious 
and useful. It was his lot to find a wife 
of like character with himself; and they 
plodded the journey of life long together, 
with congenial hopes and feelings. It 
seeins to have been the opinion of both, 
that the world was all going wrong, and 
that they were born to set it right and re- 
store to integrity the disjointed times. 
Their marriage was singular. Lorenzo 
saw his future spouse in a room,ata meet- 
ing; he stepped up to her, and asked if 
she could fancy him enough to take him 
for a husband? She replied yes, very 
promptly, and the knot was tied. After 
this, they traversed the wilds of the west, 
preaching glad tidings, sleeping at night 
by the wayside, and in the fields and for- 
ests. Their own hands invariably minis- 
tered to their necessities, and to those 
that were with them. Finally, Lorenzo 
fancied that the Lord called him across 
the Atlantic; and thither he went. His 


ministrations in Ireland were attended by 
crowds; insomuch that the edifices where 
he preached were guarded by a door- 


keeper, and admittance money demand- 
ed. In this tour, if we mistake not, his 
wife—who rejoiced in the beautiful name 
of Peggy-—accompanied him. ‘They en- 
countered numerous trials and privations 
with christian fortitude and patience. 
Shortly after their return to this country, 
we believe, Peggy died—not, however, 
before she had written a book containing 
much that is valuable and curious, ina 
plain and homely style. She was, in ma- 
ny respects, in courage, devotion, and 
perseverence under hardship, an extraor- 
dinary woman. 

Lorenzo Dow was an oddity of the od- 
dest kind. His sayings, for a time, like 
those of the celebrated Rowland Hill, 
filled the newspapers, and pleased the 
public from Maine to Louisiana. Dow 
was known in al! parts of the Union; and 
itis probable that not a town or city of 
any note in the boundary of the states 
was left unvisited by him. ‘The story of 
his raising the devil, and the way he did 
it, is well known. ‘The best anecdote of 
him is, that being one evening at a hotel, 
kept by one Bush, in Delhi, (the resi- 
dence of the celebrated general Root) he 
was importuned by the latter gentleman, 
in the presence of the landlord, to de- 
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scribe Heaven, * You say a great deal of 
that place,’ said the general, ‘ tell us how 
it looks.’ Lorenzo turned his grave face 
and long waving beard towards Messrs. 
Bush and Root, and replied with imper- 
turbable gravity: * Heaven, friends, is a 
vast extent of smooth, rich territory ; there 
is nota root nora bush in it, and there 
never will be.’ 

Take Dow all in all, the country will 
not soon look upon his like again. Few 
who have seen him, will forget his outlan- 
dish exterior, his orang-outang features, 
the beard that swept his aged breast, or 
the piping, treble voice, in which he was 
wont to preach what he called the gospel 
of the kingdom, 


HANNAH MORE.—-The celibacy 
of this excellent lady, which gave her so 
much time to bend the powers of her mind 
to the interests of humanity, has been a 
subject of surprise. 

Rumor, with its busy tongue, ventured 
in its explanation, to assail her spotless 
character : but the truth is now made 
known, and a writer in a recent Scottish 
periodical relates as authentic the follow- 
ing circumstances, 

She was early engaged to be married to 
a gentleman of family and fortune. The 
wedding day was fixed. The bride and 
her party moved off gaily to the church, 
where the ceremony was to be performed, 
and the groom was to make his appear- 
ance. The lady was first upon the ground. 
Her lover was not there. * The laggard 
comes late,’ thought the attendants. ‘They 
miscalculated. He never came at all! 

A herseman rode up to the church door, 
and handed Miss More a letter, written by 
her faithless swain, declaring, with many 
apologies, he could not ‘take the respon- 
sibility’? of making her his bride. At the 
same time he offered her any pecuniary 
remuneration in his power! 

Whether the lady fainted, or only pout- 
ed, is not mentioned; but her male rela- 
tives followed the business up with such 
promptness and spirit, that the ‘* dastard 
in love’ made a settlement upon the slight- 
ed lady of £400 sterling a year for life. 

If we chose to moralize on this anec- 
dote, perhaps we could attribute to the 
circumstance related, something of her 
conduct in after life. The apple that 
bumped the head of Newton, gave hima 
painful idea of the doctrine of gravitation 
—the loss of a lover may have led Miss 
Hannah More thence forward to bestow 
her affections upon mankind. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Taken at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the month of Fesruany, 1834; by D. Larnam, 
Civil Engineer. 

The thermometer hangs under a roof, sheltered from the direct influence of the sun 
and winds; in latitude 39° 6’ N.; longitude 84° 22’ W.; and at an elevation of 
554 feet above the ocean. ‘Times of observation, at 5 o’clock, A. M. and at 1 and 
9 P. M,. Fahrenheit’s scale. 








ss "i Ko . dh, «Sane 
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| Thermometer. Mean 


Character | 
of the 

Weather. | 

Character | 
of the 
Wind. 





31.00|38.00/31.75| 32.91] Nn-n |Fair. lt. bre.|Well water 55.50°. 
27.00/46. 25) 32.00 34.75|N w-w jfair.  {lt. bre. 

25.00/44.50)41.75| 38.25} w-w |fair. it. bre. 
{ 


] 

2\2 

32 

432.00 50.00)42.00) 41.33; w—w fair. . bre. 
5|32.00,65.00/44.50) 47.16) sw—sw /fair. . bre. 
6 
7 
8 





32.00 64.50/44.25| 47.41 | sw-sw (fair. . bre. snow disappeared. 

35.00 55.00|38.00} 42.16) sw-n {fair. — |str. bre.'foggy at morn. 
32.00'49.00)44.50] 43.79 | x-n & {fair It. bre. well water 55.75°. 

43.75 49.00\44.25} 45.21 | x e-n w |cloudy.|It. bre. ‘rain in the night. 
10)41.00'48.00)41.00) 42.00 |~ w—n w |cloudy.|str. bre. clear at night. 

11/33.00 59.50/51.50) 48.25 |N w—n w jfair. It. bre. \cloudy at night. 

12)34.50 36.25/34.25) 35.16 | N e-N & |cloudy.|It. wd. {rain in night, and str. wd. 
13)35.50 47.00/46.00) 44.25 | nN e-Nn Elvari.  [It. bre. icloudy at morn. 
14/44.00)65.00)/61.00) 58.58 | N e-s & {vari.” {str. wd.|smoky; rain at evening. 
15,55.50/52.75|42.00| 46.66 | s w-s w |vari, _|str. wd. light’g. thund. rain in nt. 
16)35.00 48.00/41.00} 40.83) s w-w /fair. It. wd. \cl’dyatmor.water 55.502. 
17|32.00,58.00/42.00} 43. w-w fair.  |It. bre. |frost. 

1831.00 60.00/47.50} 49. W-sE |fair.  |It. bre. |frost; halo round moon. 
19|52.00 60.00 54.50 q SE-sS lvari. (It. wd. ‘cloudy at morn. 

20/46,00 58.00/53.00} 53. S-S jvari. jit. wd. /foggy a.m. ; cl’r at eve. 
21/53,00)70.00)56.00 s-s fair. |str. bre.|grasses begin to vegetate. 
22'59.00 63.50)58.50 8-s Ww |cloudy.|str. bre./rainy P.M. ; water 55.759. 


| 
O 23)56.00 59.00 54.00 | 8-8 |cloudy./It. wd. /leaf-budsof lilac expand’g 
| 























24/51.00 46.25/42.00 S-N E |rainy. |It. bre. |rain in the night. 
25|35.00 33.00/31.00) 31.50 | N w-w |cloudy.|str. wd. 
26 26.00 39.00/36.00] 33.83 /n w-sw Ifair.  [It. wd. 
27/27.00,46.00/45.00} 41.21| sw-s /fair.  [It. wd. |frost; cloudy at eve. 
28/38.25 46.00)41.25| 41.50} s w-s wivari. It. wd. |well water 55.50°. 


| 


Mean|37.77/52.39 44.59) 44.92 mean temperature of the month. 


























Mean temperature for the month 44,.92°; Maximum 709, on the 2Ist, at 1 P. M.; 
Minimum 25°, on the 3rd, at5 A.M. Range of the thermometer 45°. Mean tem- 
perature of well water at the court-house, for the month, from four observations 
55.625°—half a degree higher than in January. This month is distinguished for the 
early part being warm and pleasant, and the latter part cold and variable. 

Fair days 15—cloudy 6—variable 6—rainy 1. Prevailing fair. 

Wind N. 14 day—N. E. 44 days—E. 0 day—S. E. 14 day—S. 5 days—S. W. 
64 days—W. 5 days—N. W. 4 days. Prevailing wind, 8S. W. and W. 

The mean of the observations at 5 o’clock, A. M. for the whole month is 37.779; 
at | o’clock, it is 52.39°; the mean of these numbers differs .49° from the mean at 9 
P. M.; and differs .16° from the mean of the month. 





